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A NOTE ON IRISH NATIONALISM 
TT world seems just now to have made up its mind 


that self-consciousness is a very undesirable thing 

and Nationalism a very fine thing. This is not a 
very intelligent conclusion ; for, obviously, Nationalism is 
nothing but a mode of self-consciousness, and a very aggres- 
sive one at that. It is, I think, altogether to Ireland’s 
credit that she is extremely tired of the subject of herself. 
Even patriotism, which in England is a drunken jollity 
when it is not a Jewish rhapsody, is in Ireland like the 
genius of Jeremiah, a burning fire shut up in the bones, a 
pain, a protest against shame and defeat, a morbid con- 
dition which a healthy man must shake off if he is to keep 
sane. If you want to bore an Irishman, play him an Irish 
melody, or introduce him to another Irishman. The modern 
Irish theatre began with the Kathleen ni Houlihan of 
Mr.* Yeats and Lady Gregory’s Rising of the Moon, in 
which the old patriotism stirred and wrung its victims ; but 
when the theatre thus established called on Young Ireland 
to write Irish plays and found a national school of drama, 
the immediate result was a string of plays of Irish life—and 
very true to life they were—in which the heroines pro- 
claimed that they were sick of Ireland and rated their 
Nationalist husbands for sacrificing all the realities of life to 
senseless Fenian maunderings, and the heroes damned 
Ireland up hill and down dale in the only moments of 
enthusiasm their grey lives left possible. 

Abroad, however, it is a distinction to be an Irishman ; 
and accordingly the Irish in England flaunt their nationality. 
An Englishman who had married an Irishwoman once came 
to me and asked me could I give him the name of any English- 





man who had ever done anything. He explained that his 
wife declared that all England’s statesmen, all her warriors, 
all her musical composers, all her notables of every degree 
were Irishmen, and that the English could not write their 
names until the Irish taught them. I suggested Gladstone. 
“* She says he was an Irishman ” was the reply. After this, 
it was clear that the man’s case was desperate; so I left 
him to his fate. 

From this you may gather that the reaction against the 
Nationalist variety of self-consciousness does not, unfortu- 
nately, mean a reaction against conceit, against ignorance, 
against insular contempt for foreigners, against bad manners 
and the other common human weaknesses which sometimes 
masquerade as patriotism. Ireland produces virulent 
varieties of all of them; for it is, on the whole, a mistake to 
suppose that we are a nation of angels. You can always 
find something better than a good Englishman and some- 
thing worse than a bad one; but this is not so in Ireland : 
a bad Irishman is the vilest thing on earth, and a good one 
is a saint. Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon is a very accurate 
sketch of the sort of thoroughpaced scoundrel Ireland can 
produce, not when she is put to it, but quite wantonly, 
merely for the fun of being mischievous. In point of conceit, 
Ireland, especially northern Ireland, can stagger humanity. 
The Ulster Unionist is not a shrewd calculator who, on a 
careful estimate of the pressure of public opinion on any 
Government which should try to coerce Belfast into sub- 
mission to a Dublin Parliament, concludes that he can safely 
bluff Home Rule out of Ulster: he really believes, as so 
many of the Boer farmers believed, that he can fight and 
conquer the British Empire, or any other empire that is not 
Ulster and Protestant. This is not a respectable infatua- 
tion ; and if there were nothing else to be considered except 
the salvation of the Ulsterman’s soul, it would be a positive 
duty for the British Empire to blow him sky high to convince 
him that even a Unionist God (and he believes in no other, 
and therefore does not really believe in God at all) has 
occasionally to look beyond Down and Antrim. A new 
siege of Derry under a capable commander would be an 
invaluable corrective to the old one, as it would last about 
ten minutes, and end in an ignominious surrender of as much 
of Derry as might be left. But these military moral lessons, 
fashionable as they are, cost more than the souls of the 
regenerated (not to mention the bodies of those they kill) 
are worth ; and it would, I think, be more sensible to make 
Ulster an autonomous political lunatic asylum, with Sir 
Edward Carson as head keeper, and an expensive fleet and a 
heavily fortified frontier to hold against the Pope, than to 
thwart its inclinations in any way. The alternative, if 
England would stand it, would be to make Ulster a province 
of England, and have the Education Acts and the Factory 
Acts applied in the English manner; but I doubt if Ulster 
would tamely submit to be identified with a country where 
men touch their hats to a Roman Catholic Duke of Norfolk, 
and meet him at dinner as if he were their equal. On the 
whole, the notion of a Kingdom of Orangia (Ibsen invented 
the name in The Master Builder) is the more amusing. 
When it came to paying for the frontier fortifications and the 
new Harland & Wolff fleet, the South would smile sunnily. 
What will finally settle the Ulster question, probably, is 
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just the old-fashioned romantic Nationalism of which the 
South is so deadly tired. That hackneyed fisherman who 
saw the round towers of other days in the waves beneath him 
shining, pursued his not very lucrative occupation on the 
banks of Lough Neagh, and was no doubt an Orangeman. 
Now it happens that the true Ulsterman is a harsh father ; 
and his son’s chief joy when he is old enough to dare to differ 
from his violent and bigoted parent is to profess every opinion 
that can defy and exasperate the old man. And, indeed, it 
is clear, as the world is now constituted, that prudent young 
men should aim at being as unlike Orangemen and as like 
human beings as possible, even as in the south the young 
men are discovering that in point of insufferableness there is 
not a halfpenny to choose between a Nationalist and an 
Orangeman. Thus, though the Protestant boys will still 
carry the drum, they will carry it under the green flag, and 
realise that the harp, the hound, and the round tower are 
more satisfactory to the imagination than that stupidest of 
decorative designs the Union Jack, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is, considered merely as a decorative design, the most 
resourceless of patterns. And the change can be effected 
without treachery to England; for, if my personal recollec- 
tion does not deceive me, the Gaclic League began in Bedford 
Park, London, W., after a prolonged incubation in Somerset 
House. 

It is not very long since I stood on the coast of Donegal 
and asked two boys how many languages they had. They 
had three. One was English, which they spoke much better 
than it is ever spoken in England. The second was Irish, 
which they spoke with their parents. The third was the 
language invented by the Gaelic League, which I cannot 
speak (being an Irishman), but which I understand to be in 
its qualities comparable to a blend of Esperanto with fifth- 
century Latin. Why should not Ulster adopt this strange 
tongue ? Its very name suggests Scotland, which is what 
the present vernacular of the north also suggests. 

The truth is that all the Nationalist inventions that catch 
on now are not Irish at all. For instance, the admirable 
comedies of Synge, who, having escaped from Ireland to 
France, drew mankind in the manner of Moliére, and dis- 
ereetly assured the public that this was merely the human 
nature of the Blasket Islands, and that, of course, civilised 
people never admired boastful criminals nor esteemed them 
according to the atrocities they pretended to commit. The 
Playboy’s real name was Synge; and the famous libel on 
Ireland (and who is Ireland that she should not be libelled 
as other countries are by their great comedians ?) was the 
truth about the world. 

G. B. S. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


By Grorce RussELL. 


tions have been going on, overlapping each other. 

One, connected with the ownership of land, was at its 
height when the other, connected with the reorganisation of 
agricultural industry, was in its infancy. Michael Davitt, 
who gave the last push to the lever which brought about the 
toppling over of feudalism, was a picturesque figure. One 
expected revolutions to spring fully armed, like Minerva from 
the head of Zcus, out of that intense, dark-featured man. He 
was true: kin in spirit to the fiercer revolutionaries of the 
Continent. But sometimes quite quiet people, the kind of 
people generally referred to as moderate men, get ideas as 
revolutionary in their effect as those fermenting in the hot 
heads of people the police look after. Sir Horace Plunkett 


lL Ireland for the last quarter of a century two revolu- 


has generally been referred to as a moderate man, to dis- 


tinguish him from the ordinary Irish politician, who is 
supposed to be an extremist. 

The truth about these gentlemen now is that they are only 
immoderate in their use of language, and they would be as 
shocked at any really revolutionary proposal as if they had 
a seat in the House of Lords. Ireland, so far from being 
revolutionary, is really cursed with moderate men who only 
want a few trifling changes in the location of government, 
but who otherwise cling to old custom and antiquarian 
economics as the limpet to the rock. Hence the opposition 
of later-day Irish politicians to the movement created by 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who, as an Irish revolutionary, is truly 
in the apostolic succession, the heir to Michael Davitt, John 
Mitchell, Robert Emmet, and Wolfe Tone. He showed, 
however, more skill than they had in evading the police. He 
did not use revolutionary language, but put forward the most 
extreme policies in quiet speeches, as if he were the director 
of acompany explaining its methods to the shareholders. He 
set himself to the task of building up a new social order on 
his return to Ireland from America. He was the anti-toxin 
to the iconoclastic passion Michael Davitt engendered in 
Ireland, but as the cure for some diseases is as strong a 
poison as that it opposes, so the doctrines Sir Horace preached 
were truly as inimical to powerful vested interests as the 
doctrines preached by his immediate predecessors in the art 
of keeping Ireland in hot water. 

The divine and the infernal powers alike appear in un- 
expected ways, now in mangers and now in poodle dogs, as 
when Mephistopheles chose first to appear to Faust. But a 
steam separator to conceal the seed of a new civilisation ! 
“* A most strange case of the kind,”’ as Dr. Faust would have 
said. Nobody except Sir Horace Plunkett, who knew very 
well what he was doing, would have suspected that the steam 
separator which he so urgently pressed Irish farmers to 
utilise was dangerous to anything except the manufacturers 
of the older sort of churn used in home butter making. But 
the erection of a creamery equipped with the new plant was 
an expensive undertaking for small farmers, and he advocated 
the forming of co-operative societies to enable them to obtain 
the necessary capital. Now, co-operation is one of the half- 
dozen fundamental principles on which it is possible to 
imagine a civilisation being based. It may be added to the 
various forms of collectivism, State socialism, guild socialism, 
and communism as one of the fundamental ideas by the 
application of which to society a noble civilisation could be 
organised. The steam separator was a harmless ingredient 
in Irish national life. Co-operation for such an imaginative 
and logically-minded folk as the Irish are was much more 
inflammable stuff. Once it was adopted it would not be 
possible to confine it to steam separators. 


THE FouNDATION OF THE IJ.A.O.S. 


But let us see exactly what the co-operative movement has 
done and what it seems likely to lead to. After his return to 
Ireland, Sir Horace carried on an individual campaign, 
looking very unlike a revolutionary, for there was not a 
single policeman taking notes at his meetings. He did, after 
fifty unsuccessful attempts, get his first co-operative dairy 
society to start in 1889. After that the trouble very soon 
was to be able to cope with the demands for help in the 
co-operative organisation of agriculture. In 1894 a society 
was formed, the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, a 
title very soon abbreviated in our swift age to the I.A.O.S. 
This was a voluntary association of the Irish farmers and 
their friends: it was supported by donations from friends 
and by affiliation fees from the co-operative socicties it 
created : its functions were to organise the Irish farmers for 
any purpose where combination in the business would enable 
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it to be carried on more efficiently than on individualistic 
lines. ‘“‘ Tosee thingsin the germ. This I call intelligence,” 
said a Chinese sage ; and in that simple statement of objects 
the intelligent could have found the germs of an economic 
and social revolution. The Irish are quite intelligent, and 
this simple statement immediately divided the sheep from 
the goats in Ireland, and the individualist who found his 
profit in an individualist system at once began to make war 
on the new movement. To-day Héme Rule hardly divides 
people more bitterly than the co-operative movement. 
Every society started by the I.A.0.S. has had to fight for its 
existence, and it is only within the last three or four years 
that the movement has gained a strength which ensures its 
permanence and enables it confidently to face any. possible 
opposition. 

At the present time there are 981 co-operative societies in 
Ireland created by the I.A.0.S. There are about 98,000 
members, and the trade turnover of these was given as 
£2,666,483 for 1911, which is the last year for which full 
statistics are available. In that year the 934 societies then 
in existence were divided as follows: 413 dairy socicties 
with a membership of 45,725 and a turnover of £2,002,127 ; 
171 agricultural societies with 18,271 members and a trade 
of £129,199; 236 credit societies with 19,505 members and 
a turnover of £56,055; 18 poultry societies with 5,879 
members and a trade of £62,897; 94 societies for miscel- 
laneous purposes—bacon curing, flax scutching, home in- 
dustries, live stock societies, ete., with a membership of 
7,581 and a trade turnover of £69,265.' There were also two 
federations with a turnover of £132,929. This rough analy- 
sis hardly explains the real character of the associations, 
because the business of many of the socicties, though osten- 
sibly limited by their designation to dairying, poultry, 
agricultural supply, and so forth, in reality overlaps. A 
dairying society, for example, started to centralise the butter 
making in the district, will very often, when it has made a 
success of its co-operative dairying, take up other business. 
It will supply fertilisers, feeding stuffs, and seeds to its mem- 
bers. It will provide agricultural eredit. It will sell for 
them their eggs and poultry ; it will sometimes go into mill- 
ing on their behalf; occasionally it will cure bacon for local 
consumption, or it will kill pigs and sell the pork in England. 


THe EXTENSION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE IDEA. 


There is also a growing tendency to supply domestic re- 
quirements. The last is not done with aid or advice from 
the I.A.0.S., which has hitherto confined its work to the 
organisation of what may be called purely agricultural busi- 
ness. But if you give a child firearms and powder to shoot 
at marks in the garden, you must not be surprised to hear of 
its going on its own account on shooting expeditions against 
something more exciting ; and it is this last tendency of the 
co-operative movement which has aroused the most intense 
opposition. If co-operators were going to range over the 
whole field of industry, from production and marketing to 
consumption, it was obvious that it meant a complete revolu- 
tion, a change in the whole social order, a new basis for an 
Irish civilisation. The moment the societies spontaneously 
showed signs of raising co-operation to the nth power, the 
future revolutionary character of the movement became 
clear also to the leaders of the movement, and they began to 
think round and about the future, and to philosophise and 
speculate in order that the new social organism might be a 
shapely creature and not a monstrosity. The I.A.O.S. still 
confines itself to agricultural organisation, but the co-opera- 
tive idea has long since overflowed the boundaries first set 
up. It is invading the Irish towns, where store socicties are 
rapidly being organised. There is any amount of non- 








official thinking about the movement. For these extreme 
developments the I.A.0.S. is blameless, but it is the seape- 
goat for all and the target for all arrows fired by the opposi- 
tion. This, however unjust, is excellent for its moral health. 
Rural organisations have a natural tendency to stolidity and 
fixed modes of thought, and a hearty kicking administered 
from press and platform aids in the speeding up of the pro- 
cesses of mind. The I.A.0.S. is only responsible for these 
new developments in the same way as the inventor of print- 
ing may be said to be responsible for the yellow press. 

We may now explain briefly the methods adopted by the 
organised farmers in their associations. A co-operative 
dairy is primarily a union of farmers to enable them to erect 
buildings, equip them with the latest dairy machinery, 
steam separators, pasteurising and refrigerating plant, and 
so to centralise the manufacture of butter from milk supplied 
to the central creameries and auxiliaries. In the latter the 
only technical process which takes place is the separation of 
the cream from the milk. The cream is then forwarded to 
a central dairy to be manufactured into butter. The skim 
milk is returned to the farmers. Payments are made to 
members on the basis of the percentage of fats in the milk. 
Interest on capital is limited in these and all other societies 
to five per cent., the idea being to distribute profits or make 
payments in proportion to the trade done by each member. 
A central creamery may cost between £1,500 and £2,000 and 
a well-equipped auxiliary between £800 and £1,200. The 
capital is raised as a rule by the members taking shares in 
proportion to the number of milch cows they own. The 
creamery is an important centre in an Irish parish, and, as 
already explained, it tends to become the centre of all rural 
business, The co-operative dairy socicties have a federation 
for sale, and an Irish Co-operative Butter Control has been 
successfully launched. The members of the Control submit 
voluntarily to severe regulations, and the standard required 
is very high. It is a guild of superfine butter makers. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


The agricultural societies supply their members with 
fertilisers, feeding stuffs, seeds, implements, ete., at whole- 
sale prices. They also have a federation which has become 
the most important body trading in agricultural require- 
ments in Ireland. The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society 
will, in all probability, finally become for the co-operative 
societies in Ireland what the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
is for the movement in England. Its trade turnover in- 
creases every year, and it is becoming a selling as well as a 
buying federation. The Agricultural Credit Societies are as 
close in their constitution to the German Raiffeisen Socicties 
as the fragmentary sections of the Friendly Socicties Act 
extended to them by the Treasury will permit. But they 
have only half the powers of the continental societies, which 
not only bank but have powers to trade for their members. 
Trading is forbidden to the Irish Credit Socicties, and as they 
are crippled in their powers, the progress of popular credit 
has been much slower here than on the continent. Our 
legislators in their wisdom seem to think that a system 
universally successful over Europe would be dangerous if 
allowed in Ireland, and the Thrift and Credit Banks Bill, 
which proposed to give credit societies here the same powers 
which the continental societies have, has been hanging about 
the ante-chambers of Westminster for six or seven years, 
and judging by the Government proposals for an emascu- 
lated form of credit society, it will remain there until Parlia- 
ment is filled with persons less concerned about the preserva- 
tion of vested interests. The credit societies in Ireland have 
done good work. They have by competition lowered the 
rate of interest on loans in Ireland in rural districts. It has 
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generally been found possible in these societies to lend money 
to farmers at the popular rate of one penny per pound per 
month. 

The poultry societies market the poultry and eggs of their 
members. Collecting carts are sent out. Eggs are bought 
by weight, packed in the Society’s offices and sent to market. 
The societies described figure most numerously in the report 
of the I.A.O.S., but there are a large number of societies for 
miscellaneous purposes. One successful bacon factory is 
working at Roscrea, and another factory is almost ready to 
start. The trade in dressed meat has been initiated on co- 
operative lines in Wexford, where the second bacon factory 
is in process of organisation. There are several co-operative 
seutch mills, where the flax of members is seutched for them, 
and sometimes sold by the society. About a dozen co-opera- 
tive home industries societies are working, where lace, 
crochet, or embroidery is made. Societies for the co-opera- 
tive holding of extensive machinery are growing in numbers ; 
also socicties for the sale of pork or cattle. 

As the movement has grown to national dimensions, it 
has, while improving its economic position, become more 
humanised. Societies build village halls out of their profits, 
hold concerts or entertainments, run village libraries ; and 
a new organisation, the United Irishwomen, the feminine 
counterpart of the I.A.0.S., and affiliated to it, has been at 
work during the past year organising Irish countrywomen, 
and already about forty associations have been formed. 
One of the pleasantest things about the movement is this 
latter development, which is mainly directed to bringing 
about a higher standard of living in rural districts. The 
women promote flower shows, exhibitions of home indus- 
nursing start industry societies, teach 
domestie ceconomy, and by entertainments and concerts 
try to bring about a gayer life in the desolate Irish country- 
side, 


trices, schemes, 


Tue ELIMINATION OF THE MIDDLE-MAN. 


It has been indicated already that the natural tendency 
of the co-operative association is not to confine its work to 
the specific purpose for which it was first formed, but to 
include all rural business in one general purposes society, so 
forming a real co-operative community, a true social organism 
in the parish. This tendency, as might have been expected, 
aroused the bitterest opposition. The agricultural middle- 
men in particular, a very powerful class in Ireland, yelled 
as loudly as any martyrs at the stake. They have hitherto 
in their dealings with farmers acted on the assumption that 
the farmer was not a manufacturer, and was not entitled to 
trade terms in the purchase of the raw materials for his 
industry. The I.A.0.S. impressed on farmers that they 
were manufacturers, just as much as shipbuilders, engineers 
or building contractors, and were just as much entitled to 
buy their requirements at wholesale prices. This was 
regarded by the middlemen as a monstrous claim to be dis- 
puted through every place of debate in the realm from the 
pot house to Parliament, and they extended their line of 
battle from the public house on the left to Westminster on 
the right, with the Department of Agriculture as centre ; 
and a very effective fighting line it would have proved if 
the fight had been one of the usual political battles between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

But there was a grim necessity to organise on the part of 
the farmers. It has too generally been assumed that the 
Land Purchase Acts did all that was necessary for Irish 
agriculture. But one has only to analyse the figures given 


in the Report on the Agricultural Output of Ireland, made 
in connection with the Census of Production, to find that if 
the entire profit of agriculture in Ireland was divided 
eonally among those actually working on the land, it would 


not provide a higher weekly wage than eleven shillings and 
tenpence for each person. The net agricultural output 
was stated to be £45,574,000, and there were 984,358 persons 
engaged in agriculture, which includes farmers, their sons, 
permanent agricultural labourers, and those who get jobs 
where and when they can. But we have to deduct from the 
net output about five and a half million pounds for fertili- 
sers, feeding stuffs, seeds, machinery, stallions, and other 
neeessary items in the cost of production. We must deduct 
about £7,713,000 for rent, land purchase annuities, and 
interest in lieu of annuities, and another million and a half 
for rural rates, all of which must be paid before the farmer 
can proceed to spend his income or pay his labourers, and 
the result of making these necessary deductions leaves a 
profit from agriculture in Ireland which, if divided equally, 
would allow a little less than 11s. 10d. per week to those 
working on the land. 


Tue NATIONALIST PARTY AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MovEMENT. 


Now, it is obvious that an industry in such a condition 
cannot afford to support middle interests bearing a higher 
numerical proportion to the population than they do perhaps 
in any country in Europe. The country is swarming with 
little shops, each one with a little circle of tied customers, 
who are generally too deep in debt to have a free choice where 
they will buy. The methods of distribution are antiquated 
and expensive and are bound to go. But at present those 
engaged in this business form a very powerful class. They 
control politics. They have made the Parliamentary Party 
their Trade Union Executive, and through it they dominate 
the policy of the Department of Agriculture ; a fact which 
became obvious the moment Sir Horace Plunkett resigned. 
When the new Vice-President made his first utterances on 
the subject of agricultural co-operation it was clear to all 
that while the voice and manner were peculiarly his own, the 
ideas were the ideas of the gombeen men. Friendly relations 
with a great national movement were cast off, on grounds of 
a letter sent to America by a man who was not a member or 
official of the I.A.0.S., who explained his own personal views 
to his American correspondent when he said the political 
enemies to co-operation must be removed. This letter 
was, in spite of the disclaimer of the writer, Mr. T. W. Rolles- 
ton, assumed to be an official act of the co-operative 
organisation, and since then the Department of Agriculture 
has seemed to the farmers to be much more concerned about 
the welfare of shopkeepers than the welfare of the farmers 
it was created to educate. 

To instance the kind of things done : the hall of the College 
of Science was handed over by the Vice-President of the De- 
partment to the agricultural middlemen to hold a meeting 
at which an anti-co-operative traders’ association was formed. 
The Limerick County Council were forbidden to publish the 
results of seed tests made by the County instructor to show 
the quality of seeds sold by local traders as compared with 
tested seeds sold by reputable firms. The results showed 
that the shopkeepers’ seeds were worthless ; yet the Depart- 
ment’s representative said the Department could not allow 
the results to be published, because it would “ create friction 
between farmers and shopkeepers”! The administration 
of the Weeds and Agricultural Seeds Act has excited indigna- 
tion among the farmers. The Act was passed four years ago 
to enable the Department to black-list vendors of adulterated 
seeds. It is acknowledged that sixty per cent. of the seeds 
tested by the Department were adulterated, and that the 
percentage of worthless seed is not less but rather greater 
than it was since the Act came into operation, yet only one 
vendor has been black-listed. No appeals to put the Act 
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into force so as to enable farmers to know what firms are 
acting dishonestly have had any effect. 

The Vice-President also opposed the application of the 
1.A.0.S. to the Development Commissioners for a Grant in 
aid of its organising work, on the double grounds that co- 
operation injured the agricultural middlemen, and that the 
co-operative movement was political. This view he 
explained with extraordinary passion at a meeting of the 
Council of Agriculture, when, after discussing the political 
character of the I.A.0.S., and explaining how important 
it was for the Department to be kept free from political en- 
tanglements in its work, he cried out: ‘“* Will you vote 
against Redmond and the Party?” The charges of Party 
politics brought against the I.A.0.S. were absurd, and were 
repudiated by the societies, and several hundred resolutions 
declaring the absolute freedom of the I.A.0.S. from all poli- 
tical or partisan action have been published. This unani- 
mous disclaimer on the part of those organised by the I.A.0.S. 
that it or its agents ever introduced Party polities into its 
work has not the smallest effect. The Christian Scientist 
waves away all evil by declaring repeatedly that there could 
be no evil. The devil has his own scientists in Ireland who 
believe that by firmly asserting for twenty years that a thing 
is so makes it so, and they have practised their art on the 
I.A.0.S., and assert still that it is only a branch of the 
Primrose League, in spite of the fact that more than half the 
Committee of the 1.A.0.S. is composed of Nationalists, 
members of the United Irish League and the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. 

From all these causes the relations between the co-opera- 
tive movement and the Department of Agriculture are not 
exactly affectionate. It is likely when the present head of 
the Department resigns that the causes of dispute will dis- 
appear, as there are in all probability not three among the 
hundreds of officials he presides over who approve of this 
anti-co-operative policy. At the time of writing the question 
of the Grant from the Development Commission is still un- 
settled, but whatever happens the co-operative movement 
is strong enough to make its way in Ireland. The Urban 
workers are rapidly applying co-operation to their needs, 
and in the near future it is likely that the Missouri of Urban 
co-operation will join the Mississippi of Agricultural co-opera- 
tion and unite their energies to make this the fundamental 
principle of an Irish civilisation. 


IRISH GOVERNMENT 


By G. A. BrrMincHamM. 


forty years have seen a revolution in the government 

of Ireland. The power has passed from an aristocracy 
to a democracy. The process of the transference of the 
power is, however, worth noting because it explains, or helps 
to explain, the use which the democracy is now making of 
the power. 

We may take the year 1875 as the point of departure. 
Before that date there were Irish Whigs and Tories who 
exercised in the government of Ireland the same kind of 
influence which English Whigs and Tories exercise in the 
government of England. When the party to which these 
gentlemen belonged was in power, they more or less guided 
and modified its Irish policy. When the party to which they 
did not belong was in power, they objected to what was being 
done in the usual way, and waited for better days. In other 
words, Irishmen governed Ireland to the same extent and in 


IL is, of course, a mere commonplace to say that the last 


the same way that Welshmen now govern Wales, and the 
union between the two countries was a reality. 

After the victory of Parnell this state of things ceased to 
exist so far as three-quarters of Ireland were concerned. 
Parnell’s policy was one of perpetual opposition. He and his 
followers refused to take any share in the government of 
Ireland. They sacrificed the influence which Irishmen had 
before Parnell’s day for the sake of gaining absolute 
authority. Ireland was governed from the outside in the 
teeth of the representatives of the greater part of the country. 
The Union ceased to be a reality. An official class succeeded 
to the power once held by the aristocracy and governed 
Ireland. We had first a government by officials, and then, 
after Lord Randolph Churchill had impressed his policy on 
the English ruling classes, a government by officials tempered 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

It was during Mr. Wyndham’s Chief Secretaryship that the 
idea began to gain ground that there ought to be some kind 
of popular sanction behind the acts of the Government—that 
Ireland ought to be ruled according to Irish, not necessarily 
ecclesiastical, ideas. The Conservative Party could not 
embark on this new policy. They were held in bondage by 
their Ulster supporters, who were indeed grumbling about the 
Castle-with-Maynooth system of government; but were 
desperately afraid of Irish ideas. On the other hand, the 
way was clear for the Liberals. They had no Ulster following, 
and a long alliance in opposition had cemented the friendship 
between them and the Irish Nationalists. They came into 
power in 1906, but did not at once realise the change of policy 
to which they were committed. The removal of Sir Horace 
Plunkett from the office of Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture was the next step in the revolution. At first 
Sir Horace was asked to stay where he was. That he should 
survive the defeat of the party which had put him in office 
was quite in accordance with the old system of government. 
He was a valuable public servant, and Ireland was ruled by 
officials. The Nationalist members demanded his removal. 
In other words, they claimed that influence in the regulation 
of Irish affairs which Parnell had refused to exercise. The 
Parnell policy of independent opposition to all governments 
was definitely abandoned. The Irish exercised the influence to 
which, as members of the party in power, they were entitled. 
The Union once more became a reality. Ireland was 
governed through, not in spite of, her representatives. The 
revolution was complete. The power once used by the repre- 
sentatives of a class had passed to the representatives of the 
people. 

The process of the revolution has had singularly unfortu- 
nate results both on the party which represents the people 
and on the people themselves. The Irish Party has never 
served an apprenticeship to the art of governing. Conser- 
vatives and Liberals are sometimes members of a governing 
party, and then learn something about the business. The 
Irish Party was never in power, and consequently had no 
experience and no tradition of the methods of governing. It 
had perfected the art of opposition. Of statesmanship it 
knew nothing. Since it accepted its position as an influen- 
tial wing of the Liberal Party it has had two opportunities. 
A constructive work of immense importance might have been 
done in establishing for Ireland a rational system of education. 
The early enthusiasm of the Gaelic League offered a motive 
power which would have overborne all opposition. The 
Irish Party gaped at the Gaelic League with puzzled faces and 
let the chance go by. The steadily growing strength of the 
Agricultural Co-operative movement offered a great chance 
for a policy which would have placed rural Ireland on a sound 
economic basis. The Irish Party allowed itself to be com- 
mitted to an attitude of hopeless opposition. Both failures 
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may be attributed directly to a want of training in statesman- 
ship. 

In one matter only has the Irish Party shown itself capable 
of using its recovered influence in the Councils of the Govern- 
ment. It has used to the full its opportunity for patronage. 
The Unionist has, of course, no right to complain. It is 
natural, and, as the game of politics is played, perfectly right, 
that the members of the Party in power should distribute 
offices. But the use made of patronage in Ireland is some- 
thing rather more than an example of the principle of spoils 
to the victor. Ireland has been governed for more than a 
generation by an official class. The work, as we may gladly 
note, has been well done. The Irish official class has a high 
tradition of public service, and has governed, if not according 
to the will, yet certainly with a genuine desire for the benefit 
ofthe people. Noone can wish to see this tradition degraded, 
but it is necessary now that our officials should learn that 
they ought to be the servants, not the masters, of the publie. 
The easiest way of imparting the lesson seems to be the 
leavening of the class with men from outside. It is just this 
which the new use of patronage may perhaps accomplish. 

The process by which this revolution has been wrought, if 
unfortunate in its effect on the representatives of the people, 
has been much more unfortunate in its effect on the people 
themselves. Long accustomed to the idea that in electing 
Members of Parliament they were electing fighting men, they 
have failed to grasp the fact that they are now electing their 
rulers. Obsessed for a generation and a half by the policy of 
Parnell, they still think of themselves as electing representa- 
tives whose business it is to harass and break governments. 
Nothing is farther from the mind of the ordinary Irish 
elector than the thought that the man he sends to Parliament 
is now engaged in making, not fighting against, laws which 
the people have to obey; imposing, not opposing, taxes 
which the people have to pay. The result is a curious, pained 
bewilderment in the minds of people smarting under griev- 
ances. Here is an extra police rate imposed on a county. 
Here is the sale of an estate blocked for the want of money to 
buy. The natural thing to expect is violent denunciation of 
the Chief Seeretary and a scene in Parliament. That, so 
everyone understands, is what Irish members are sent to 
Westminster to do. But, instead of behaving in this accus- 
tomed way, they are entertaining Mr. Birrell at a banquet 
and lauding him to the skies. What does it all mean? 
Simply that the Irish elector has not yet grasped the new 
position of his representative. He still thinks he is electing 
an irresponsible fighting man. He does not understand that 
his representative is engaged in beating his sword, if not into 
anything quite so useful as a ploughshare, at all events into 
a large spoon with which good things can be got from the 
national dish for hungry politicians. No doubt this state of 
things will pass, and no doubt the establishment of a local 
council in Dublin will hasten the passing of it. We shall 
learn that the men we elect have accepted responsibility, and 
that we must accept as expressions of our will the things they 
do. Then those in the present fighting foree who are no 
more than fighters will be squeezed out, and those who have 
in them a capacity for statesmanship will turn to the nobler 
kind of work. In the meanwhile quite intelligent English- 
men will go on supposing that our representatives represent 
us in the ordinary sense of the words. They do represent us 
just as an army sent to capture a city represents the Govern- 
ment which sent it. We do not regard them as representing 
us in any other way, or for any other purpose except the one. 

In local government the revolution has been no less com- 
plete, though it has taken place much more swiftly and in a 
wholly different manner. The passing of the Local Govern- 


ment Act swept away at once the power of the Grand Juries 


in local affairs, and the power of the landed gentry and their 
nominees on Boards of Guardians. But here the power 
passed directly to the people. There was no intermediate 
period of government by officials. The official class did, 
indeed, and still does, exereise a restraining influence through 
the Local Government Board ; but this influence has been 
very wisely used. Its tendency has been not to dominate, 
but to instruct in their business, the local representatives. 
And the old Parnellite tradition of perpetual opposition was 
much less potent in local affairs. The new rulers were 
obliged, from the very first, to govern. There was blunder- 
ing, of course; but the amount of jobbery has been com- 
paratively small, and the rapidity with which the new 
Councils and Boards have learned their business is surprising. 
One feature of the administration of local affairs under the 
new system is particularly encouraging. Our County Coun- 
cils, in spite of their almost exaggerated tendency to economy 
in some directions, have shown themselves perfectly ready to 
vote rates in aid of technical and agricultural instruction, 
even, in some cases, in aid of libraries. Their committees 
have shown a praiseworthy desire to spend the money so 
voted in the best ways known to them, and to accept the 
guidance given by the Department of Agriculture. 

The passing of the Local Government Act was a bold 
experiment, much bolder in reality than the passing of the 
Home Rule Bill, how bold only those who knew Irish affairs 
intimately at the time could guess. The result has justified 
it. The working of the Act has been in the highest degree 
educative, and it will be to the men trained in our local 
councils that we shall look hopefully for the statesmen of the 
future. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS 


OR the last forty years hardly a Parliamentary Session 
has passed without some proposal to alter or amend 
the Irish Land Laws, and yet few subjects have been 

less understood by the average man. This is partly because 
of its peculiar complexity, and partly because of the outward 
likeness, yet inward dissimilarity, of the agrarian problems of 
England and Ireland. In both countries there was a land- 
lord and tenant system that came down from feudal times. 
The payment of rent was a common attribute of the occupa- 
tion of agricultural land in both Great Britain and Ireland, 
but here the similarity ended. Gradually in the course of 
centuries the relation of landlord and tenant in England 
became mainly one of contract. The owner of the land 
divided it into suitable-sized farms, provided each with 
buildings, fences, and other necessary improvements, and 
let them so equipped to tenant farmers at rents mutually 
arranged on the basis of productive power which usually 
regulated their market value. 


THE OrIGIN oF IrR1Ish LANDLORDISM. 


In Ireland the position was radically different. There, by 
a series of revolutionary changes and confiscations, the land 
became owned by a class of proprietors who rented it to 
peasant tenants whose ancestors had been more or less in 
occupation for generations if not centuries. These proprie- 
tors did nothing in the way of improvements. They built 
no houses, they erected no fences, they made no roads, drains, 
or reclamation. They simply extracted what rent they could 
get from peasants who had made all these improvements, 
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inadequately no doubt, and from an English point of view 
badly, but still to the best of their capacities and powers. 
These rents were not based on the productive power of the 
land, but on the needs of the peasants. Land was to them a 
prime necessity. There was nothing else in the country to 
live by. There were no industries or occupations open to 
the general mass of the peasants. With a little land they 
could produce enough of food to support their numerous 
children in normal years. To get that land they were ready 
to promise to pay rents that bore no relation to the economic 
return. Land hunger was the basis of Irish rents, and by a 
remarkable statute passed in 1860 it was provided that such 
rents should be governed by the law of contract as in Eng- 
land. This was totally inapplicable to Ireland where there 
was no real contract between landlord and tenant. Often the 
greater part of the value of the holding was due to the work 
of the tenant. He made the improvements and supplied the 
equipment that rendered the land productive and rent- 
producing, and yet all the return went to the landlord except 
such pittance as was required to keep the tenant and his 
children from starvation. 

In a legal treatise on “‘ The Tenure of Land in Ireland,” by 
Messrs. Ferguson and Vence, published in 1851, and written 
with a certain bias in favour of the existing system, “ the 
condition of the peasantry in Ireland, for the most part con- 
tent with the straw and the potato, and devoting the entire 
corn crop to the rent,” is contrasted “* with the comfortable 
state of the English and Scotch farmer who, in retaining a 
third or a fourth of the produce of the farm, secures to him- 
self an adequate supply of the necessaries and decencies of 
life” (page 70). And yet it must be remembered 
that the equipment, such as it was, that made the 
land workable, was supplied by the tenant, who had to pay 
the bulk of the rates and taxes in addition. 

In offering for land “the tenant will propose anything 
and be content with the potato and the straw.”’ It is plain 
that to such a system the English law of contract was totally 
unsuitable and inapplicable, and yet without a dissenting 
voice and without a single amendment a Bill of 105 clauses 
that fundamentally affected the relation of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland was passed into law. 


Tue Earurer LAnp Acts. 


The result, as might be expected, was to make confusion 
worse confounded. A system based on old tenures and with 
the protection, such as it was, afforded by this relationship 
was turned into one that presumed a contract between two 
equally independent parties—a contract which rendered the 
working partner liable to eviction without compensation for 
his share in the value of the land should he be in default for 
one year’srent. This Act of 1860—the culmination of a long 
series of attempts to abolish such protection as was afforded 
to Irish tenants by the old customary rights—brought 
matters to a crisis, and agrarian agitation raged with re- 
newed vigour. The Fenian conspiracy developed. Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1870, realised that something must be done, 
and attempted to redress the wrong by an enactment that 
recognised in the tenant a right of undisturbed occupation 
and protection for his improvements. But the Act was a 
failure. It did not limit the power of the landlord to raise 
the rent at will, and it so limited the right to compensation 
for disturbance and for improvements as to make it prac- 
tically valueless. 

After ten good agricultural years came the lean years. 
The development of American agricultural competition 
suddenly brought down prices, and a disastrous season in 
1879 left no surplus out of which rent could come, and yet 





rent had to be paid. Violent agitation, accompanied by 
agrarian outrages, sprang up. Mr. Gladstone again tried 
his hand, and an Act—the Charter of Irish tenants—was 
passed in 1881 that gave absolute fixity of tenure so long 
as a rent fixed by a government tribunal, appointed ad hoc, 
was paid. In fixing this rent allowance was to be made for 
the improvements made by the tenants which added to the 
productive power of the land. 

The Act of 1881 opened a new chapter in the agrarian 
history of Ireland. Previous to that date the Irish Land 
System might be said to have been the worst in Europe so far 
as the occupying peasantry were concerned. The statutes 
passed since 1881 have made it perhaps the most favour- 
able. 

The Gladstone Act of 1881 gave the Irish tenants as the 
Charter of their liberties what was popularly known as “ the 
Three F’s ” (the right to Free Sale of their holdings ; Fixity 
of Tenure so long as they paid their rents ; Fair Rents fixed 
by a government tribunal for renewable periods of fifteen 
years). Various subsequent Acts broadened and extended 
these privileges, and upwards of 373,000 tenants have up to 
the present year taken advantage of the Fair Rent Acts, and 
had Judicial Rents fixed under the law. 


Tue LAND PurRcCHASE SyYsTEM. 


It was soon recognised by Irish landowners that the new 
system would eventually squeeze them out. Rents fixed by 
independent tribunals would gradually approach nearer and 
nearer to economic rents—to the surplus that remained over 
after the cost of production was deducted. A movement was 
made to turn tenants into peasant proprietors by enabling 
them to buy out the landlords’ interest with State money, 
and this before that interest was much diminished by perio- 
dical revisions. Lord Salisbury’s Government in 1885 intro- 
duced the first Land Purchase Act. Ten millions of State 
money was advanced under this Act, known as the “ Ash- 
bourne Act.”’ In 1891 Mr. Balfour passed another Land 
Purchase Act, under which £14,000,000 was advanced to 
tenants for the purchase of their holdings. In 1903 Mr. 
Wyndham passed an Act designed to put an end to the 
landlord system by providing a sum of £100,000,000, to- 
gether with a bonus of £12,000,000 additional to encourage 
sales of estates. Under these Acts the full purchase money 
is advanced to be repaid to the Exchequer by annuities from 
20 to 25 per cent. less than the rents, and terminating in about 
65 years. Up to the present about £85,000,000 has been 
advanced under the various Land Purchase Acts, and about 
£30,000,000 more is due to contracting parties. It is esti- 
mated that another £60,000,000 will be required to complete 
the operation. 

These Land Purchase Acts have now been in operation for 
28 years, and we may ask: what is the result? Has the work 
been justified ? Anyone who knew Ireland a generation ago 
will have no hesitation in answering in the affirmative so far 
as economic improvement is concerned. The extrusion of 
the landlord is not necessarily for the good of the community 
as a universal proposition. There are cases East and West 
—in Japan and in Europe—where tenants holding from 
landlords are better off than those who work their lands as 
proprietors. The peasant proprietor often suffers from the 
lack of capital. He has no one with whom he can share 
losses due to bad seasons and inevitable misfortune. He 
very frequently falls into the hands of the moneylender. 
But in Ireland we may fairly answer that the benefits de- 
rived from the abolition of the old system far outweigh any 
possible disadvantages. The Landlord System as it existed 
in Ireland was altogether bad. It not alone kept the people 
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in poverty by its “land hunger” rent system, but it de- 
teriorated and degraded their characters. It undermined 
their self-respect ; it encouraged thriftlessness ; it tended to 
make them cunning and deceitful. In 1903, eighteen years 
after land purchase was introduced, Mr. Commissioner Bailey 
made a careful inquiry into its results so far as they could 
then be perceived, and in a Report* that practically formed 
the basis of the Act of 1903 he bore witness to what might be 
called a complete revolution not alone in the economic con- 
dition, but also in the characters and general well-being, of 
those tenants who had become peasant proprictors. The 
ten years that have passed since this Report have confirmed 
and emphasised Mr. Bailey’s conclusions. 

It must, however, be kept in mind that there are many 
difficult problems to be faced and not a few dangers ahead. 
When Ireland settles down under a peasant proprietorship 
will it be subject to the infirmities that commonly accompany 
that system? Will the new owners be retrogressive and out 
of touch with ideas? Will they simply luxuriate in their 
new-found security, untouched by any consideration of the 
problems of life, lethargic and unimproving? Perhaps with 
Joaquin Miller’s Arizonian they may think that— 


*T were better to be content and clever 

In tending of cattle and tossing of clover, 

In the grazing of cattle and the growing of grain, 
Than a strong man striving for fame or gain. 


Perhaps it is too soon to forecast what the future will 
bring. The spirit of change and of unrest which moves 
through the civilised world shows itself here and there in 
Ireland. It is to be found in Dublin and in other large 
towns, and it will also probably find its way among the agri- 
cultural classes, who are so inter-connected with England 
and America through labour movement and emigration. 

There are about half a million of agricultural holders in 
Ireland, and the capitalised value of their holdings has been 
estimated at about £180,000,000. Roughly speaking, about 
one-half of these have already actually been made proprie- 
tors ; and of the other half one-third have agreed to purchase 
their holdings, the other two-thirds remaining yet to be dealt 
with. The two great State Departments entrusted with the 
work of carrying out the “ revolution ’’—the Estates Com- 
missioners and the Congested Districts Board—have devoted 
much labour and money to the improvement of the small- 
holders, to the breaking up of “ grazing ranches ”’ and the 
creation of ‘ economic” holdings. The system of sales by 
** Estates ’’ devised and brought into operation under the 
Act of 1903 (the Wyndham Act) was intended to put a com- 
plete end to the old landlord and tenant system. A landlord 
must sell his entire estate or not get the benefits of the 
Purchase Acts. Government Departments have been set up 
to see that the “ rigid and rotten communities ” of the West 
—to use Mr. Wyndham’s picturesque phrase—are not vested 
in the peasants until they are put in some sort of order. An 
Agricultural Department has been established to introduce 
new and better methods of agriculture, and every help is 
given, as will be realised from a perusal of other articles in 
this Supplement, to the new proprietor to help him on his 
road. 

Tue Resutts oF LAND PuRCHASE. 


The Act of 1903 contained provisions that would lead to 
the clearing away of “‘ uneconomic holdings.” Mr. Bailey, in 
the report referred to (p. 16), defined an ‘* uneconomic 
holding ” as one “ which is of a size and character insufficient 





* Report by Mr. W. F. Bailey of an Inquiry into the present Condition 
of Tenant Purchasers under the Land Purchase Acts. Ordered by the 


House of Commons to be printed, 25 March, 1903 (No. 92). 


to enable it to be worked profitably by an occupier without 
other aid.” To enable him to live decently he would 
require other means of supplementing his income. It 
was attempted under the Act to enlarge such holdings 
where possible by the addition of parcels of untenanted 
land acquired in the neighbourhood. It was hoped that 
by doing this small proprietors would be enabled to 
devote all their labour and that of some of their children 
profitably to their own farms. This expectation has hardly 
been realised. In the grass-growing regions of Ireland it is 
extremely difficult to get the people to take up tillage farm- 
ing. Pasture is more easily managed, and is fairly remunera- 
tive, and the result is that tillage has not increased to the 
extent that was expected. It was hoped that the change in 
ownership would have given more employment on the land, 
and so have diminished emigration. But this has not been 
the case to any important extent. Pasturage gives very 
little employment. One herdsman will suffice for a con- 
siderable area of land—an area which, if under tillage, would 
have given support and work to perhaps a dozen families. 
The result is that, notwithstanding the enlargement of 
holdings to an “ economic ” size, they give little additional 
employment to the family of the occupier, and emigration 
goes on as before. It is, of course, a mistake to expect that 
under conditions such as prevail in Ireland emigration can 
or will cease. The Irish peasant is very prolific. Families 
from six to twelve children are quite common. It is plain 
that not more than three or four of these can find work at 
home on the land or in businesses subservient to the land. 
The surplus population must emigrate. Consequently the 
more families that are provided with: holdings the greater 
will be the number who must go abroad so long as existing 
conditions prevail. 

Undoubtedly the new proprietors are immensely better off 
than were the old tenants. The standard of comfort has 
risen very considerably, and continues to rise. The peasants 
are better housed, they live better, and they dress better. 
They are losing the spirit of hopelessness that made them in 
a curious way both miserable and light-hearted. In the old 
days they saw no future for themselves in Ireland. They 
submitted to the inevitable. What they regarded as the 
hand of fate they accepted, and this deadened their sense of 
responsibility. But a new spirit is showing itself. The new 
proprietor knows that he has now only himself to look to. He 
knows what his “ rent ” (annuity) is to be for years to come, 
that it cannot be increased, that it rests with himself whether 
he will make the most out of his land, and that there is no 
longer a landlord to raise his rent or to share his losses. This 
is sobering his enthusiasms. He is looking on life from a 
new point of view. The sense of property is growing strong 
in him, and he is beginning to regard with suspicion the man 
with new “ideas.” All this, of course, was inevitable. The 
giving of responsibility soon makes the recipient fitted for 
the exercise of responsibility, although at the same time it 
may make him slow-moving and conservative. 


IRISH LITERATURE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Joun Ecuinton. 


HE early Christians expected the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven and of Antichrist within their 
own lifetime; and somewhat similarly, at the 


period of the French Revolution, opposite schools of thought 
contemplated with exultation or dismay the immediate 
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advent of universal brotherhood, or of anarchy and irreligion. 
In England, however, all through the nineteenth century, 
the main result of the passing of power from the landed 
aristocracy to the manufacturing towns was the rise to 
political influence of the Nonconformist churches and the 
final development of those Puritan tendencies which had 
been arrested arbitrarily towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The real Louis XVI. of English social life during 
the last century was the First Chapter of Genesis, which 
had to be degraded to the rank of world-literature, as Louis 
to that of a private citizen, ere England began to falter in 
that steadfast belicf in Providence, and in itself as the 
Chosen People of the modern world, which disposed it to 
conservatism and made of it until quite recent years a “ land 
of settled government.” And in Ireland, even less than in 
England, did democracy mean the immediate spread of 
irreligion, as Theobald Wolfe Tone and Father Arthur 
O’Leary respectively hoped and feared; it meant rather 
the rise to political influence of the Catholic Church. This 
in one way proved to be a very fortunate thing for Ireland, 
which was thus enabled to concentrate itself upon its material 
interests; for the Catholic Church, availing itself of the 
modern principle of toleration and taking out of the mouth 
of the crestfallen Protestant ascendancy the very watch- 
words of liberty, was able to shame into silence all attempts 
to combat its authority ; so that even innocent old ladies, 
who saw no great harm in slipping a copy of the Douay 
Testament into the hands of peasants, having previously 
regaled them with a plate of soup, were frightened from this 
and other such practices by the hissing accusation of prosely- 
tism. If the heart of Ireland at the time of the Union lay 
bare before us we should probably see that the Union was 
really due to the fear entertained by the Catholic Church of 
the consequences to itself of the new republican spirit which 
inspired the United Irishmen ; whose triumph would in all 
likelihood have transferred the seat of the new Irish patrio- 
tism from Catholic Dublin to Presbyterian Belfast. ‘ Had 
the Rebellion succeeded,” wrote the great Irish champion 
of toleration, Father O’Leary, “ there would be none but 
constitutional priests and ministers, as immoral as their 
Republican flocks.” 

Toleration is all very well, but it does not altogether suit 
poets and thinkers; for the idealist, comparing existing 
things with that divine pattern of perfection existing in 
the mind, is constantly finding them intolerable ; nor can 
a poet record the intuitions which visit him in his broodings 
*“‘on man, on nature, and on human life ”’ without giving 
offence to someone. The unwritten law of toleration, so far 
from being as it was in other countries the charter of the 
rights of idealism to the free and public criticism of institu- 
tions, was introduced in Ireland at a moment when it could 
mean little more than the right of the religion of the vast 
majority of Irishmen to exemption from the annoyance of 
persecution, proselytism and even of criticism. It was thus 
aimed expressly not only at bigots but at poets and thinkers, 
not as in other countries framed on behalf of these latter. 
As already indicated, this proved a fortunate thing for 
Ireland, where all spiritual and religious problems being left 
in abeyance, and every point in turn jealously scanned at 
which she lay at any material disadvantage, our patriots have 
laboured for the last hundred years with such good result 
that now Ireland seems likely in coming years to be a shining 
light to her former oppressor, and a pioneer in the all-impor- 
tant problem of rural reform. With regard to literature, 
however, the results have been very different ; and Catholic 
Emancipation was in its way as great a blow to Anglo-Irish 
literature as the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to French 
Protestantism. The curse imagined by Swift, ** to be a man 





of genius and to be born in Ireland,” which then began to 
operate, was eluded as far as possible by the Wild Geese of 
Protestant Ascendancy : for so we may name those Irishmen 
of literary talent, from Sheridan Knowles and Maginn to 
George Moore and Bernard Shaw, who have taken service in 
causes not Ireland’s, and at times have even seemed to carry 
their arms against their native country. Nay, even to young 
Catholic writers like the Banims and Gerald Griffin the 
glamour of the lights of London proved irresistible. And both 
to the Protestant writers—Lever, Maxwell, Maturin, ete.— 
who wrote of the gentry, and to the far more important 
Catholie writers—Carleton, Griffin, the Banims—who wrote 
of the peasantry, Irish literature meant in the main the 
exploitation of Irish peculiarities with a view to the delecta- 
tion of the great British public. Irish literature, in that 
sense of the term which implies the spontaneous interpreta- 
tion to itself by a nation of its own being, languished in the 
heavy provincial atmosphere which hung alike over the halls 
of Maynooth and the quadrangles of Trinity College. Why 
poets should not flourish in a provincial atmosphere it would 
perhaps be difficult to say exactly, but certain it is that there 
is something daunting to the spirit of an idealist in that kind 
of attention which he draws upon himself by uttering his 
intuitions in a society in which ideas are not specially wel- 
comed on their own account. Indeed, if the poetic faculty, 
in any high degree, is at all compatible with that effrontery 
required in taking such a city as Dublin was all through the 
nineteenth century into one’s confidence in respect to one’s 
inmost aspirations, convictions and experiences, we are 
much deceived. 
Between the years 1840 and 1845 Thomas Davis made a 
noble and memorable effort to break through these condi- 
tions. His Address before the Historical Society—which 
caused Landor to prophesy that Ireland would improve more 
in the next fifty years than any country in Europe—was a 
declaration of spiritual independence not unlike Emerson’s 
American Scholar a few years earlier ; and he was, in fact, 
an outcome of those ideas of which Emerson’s Essays are the 
clearest oracles. He loved to study the map of Ireland, and 
to dream of a new and regenerate humanity worthy of its 
lakes and rivers, its plains and mountains. These were the 
days when Father Mathew was proving how easily trans- 
formable by moral influence was the great mass of Catholic 
peasantry. What if the great awakening should happen 
within the borders of Gaeldom, and the new evangel be 
uttered in the Irish language ? In Davis’s time this idea 
was not so chimcrical as it may appear now ; in fact all that 
seemed necessary was to introduce culture and education 
among the three or four millions who still spoke Gaelic as 
their mother-tongue. Who that believed in human kind, 
who that inherited the ideas of the French Revolution era, 
could refuse to believe that an Aryan population, circum- 
stanced so happily as the Irish, would at some point respond 
to spiritual culture, and win for itself a new soul? Alas for 
Davis, this inspiring dream soon brought him into collision 
with the unwritten law of toleration: the Irish peasant 
must not be disturbed in his holy faith. No longer needing 
to have recourse to its theological armouries, but in the 
sacred name of human liberty, Irish Catholicism was able 
to defeat Davis’s programme of national culture, and for the 
second time to keep out of the Irish language the possibility 
of renovation through a new spiritual initiative. Perhaps, 
indeed, Ireland’s hour was not yet come ; the long-deferred 
awakening of Inisfail was postponed to the present century. 
Certainly Catholic Ireland was not ready for the ideas of 
Davis, who, though an utter disbeliever in the bogey of 
“ Romanism,” was so much of a Protestant that he probably 
really believed, like Whately, that with the spread of educa- 
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tion Catholicism would vanish like a medizval spectre. His 
chief mission was to Protestant Ireland, and what he effected 
in transforming the relations of Irish Protestants to their 
country may be felt in Sir Samuel Ferguson’s impassioned 
verses to his memory. 

Let us now skip fifty years of Irish literary history and 
pass to the chapter entitled “‘ Douglas Hyde and the Gaelic 
League.”” Much has meanwhile happened. Parnell has 
come and gone, having brought Ireland within sight once 
again of self-government. Ireland is still mainly a country 
of peasants, but Whately’s National Schools and other in- 
fluences have changed them out of all resemblance to the 
peasants described by Carleton ; and Lever’s and Maxwell’s 
landlords, in like manner, have lost nearly all their old 
characteristics of impetuous jollity. May we say, then, that 
the curse of Swift no longer operates ? That Toleration, in 
the Irish sense, has withdrawn its blighting influence on the 
intuitions of genius? Hardly so as yet. Whately’s and 
Davis’s confidence in the power of education in an Aryan 
population has not yet altogether justified itself. Something 
has undoubtedly been omitted—a something of which those 
old ladies perhaps had an inkling who in the early nineteenth 
century were frightened out of their innocent malpractice of 
combining the distribution of soup with that of the Hebrew 
Seriptures. This new Anglicised Ireland is a hard, horsey 
place, with little feeling for literature or the things of the 
spirit. So far is it from being ready for the new Buddha 
that it has almost forgotten Father Mathew. In English 
literary periodicals mention is made with growing frequency 
of a new literary movement in Ireland, a new school of Irish 
poets, an Irish literary renaissance! Soon the rising young 
poet, W. B. Yeats, will find in Miss Horniman a new Ludwig 
of Bavaria, and will found a national theatre! But “ Irish 
Ireland,”’ as this horsey population will presently take to 
calling itself, is in little haste to acclaim its new interpreters. 
One of the most interesting of all Irish books, perhaps the 
most interesting book which Catholic Ireland has produced— 
her own Carleton’s Autobiography—appeared in 1896, and 
from the lack of interest shown in it we may estimate the still 
prevailing indifference of Ireland to the best that can be 
written for it in English. To understand this indifference 
it is necessary to remember that English is a language which 
Catholic Ireland uses without much poetic or religious 
association. If we can imagine a Greek of the fourth or 
third century B.c. belonging to a sect which forbade or dis- 
couraged the reading of Homer and the Attic poets we may 
perhaps form some notion of the disadvantage of an Irish 
Catholic in using English. He is not, however, altogether 
without a national equivalent to Shakespeare and the 
Authorized Version of the Bible : something which charac- 
terises his spirit and affects all his turns of speech ; and it 
is this which was perceived by the new man of destiny in 
Ireland. Is it entirely without significance that Douglas 
Hyde hails from the Divinity School of Trinity College, which 
long refused to see anything in the Irish language but an 
agency whereby the Hebrew Scriptures might be dis- 
seminated ? Certainly it is the soul of Ireland which for the 
last twenty years he has striven with marvellous adroitness 
and not without success to redeem from mere horsiness and 
vulgar anglicisation. Had he remained a clergyman of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland we might have been tempted 
to call him the Coriolanus of Irish Protestantism ; for certain 
it is that the movement in favour of reviving the Irish lan- 
guage—whose last chance of revival passed, in our opinion, 
when the fine old Irish version of the Bible was successfully 
kept out of the houses of Irish peasants, owing chiefly to 
that unwritten Edict of Toleration already mentioned—has 





become, through the activities of the Gaelic League, a move- 


ment without much meaning except to the Catholic mind in 
Ireland. The Catholic Church only began to take an interest 
in the language when it had become apparent that Protes- 
tantism had no longer either the will or the power to employ it 
as a proselytising agent ; and now she would herself employ 
it as an agent for keeping English culture, charged as it is 
with all manner of heresies, out of Ireland. Unfortunate old 
language, which ought to be nursing its decrepit old age 
amid the islands and promontories of the West, where only 
it now feels really at home, and not have these odious and 
impossible tasks thrust upon it! It would seem, however, 
as though it were the mission of this old language, pagan still 
at heart, to effect something like a reconciliation before it 
goes, between Protestant and Catholic Ireland. It is the 
presence in Ireland of the Celtic language and literature 
which constitutes perhaps her main credentials in a new 
literary departure. 

“There are but two great parties in the end,” wrote 
Allingham : 

‘** Though leagues asunder our opinions tend, 
We’re one in heart if you be Ireland’s friend ! ” 

—an excellent maxim in political and social life, but in 
literature, unfortunately, it appears to count for a good deal 
that Protestant and Catholic differ in their whole outlook on 
the world and in their whole reading of human history : 
literature, in fact, in the sense of a new departure of the 
human spirit, being almost a Protestant idea. This was 
brought home to the logical mind of Mr. George Moore during 
his late residence in this country, and suggested to him the 
symbolic value of a formal repudiation of the faith of his 
kindred and of entering the communion of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland : a needless corollary ; for Protestantism, 
though it keeps the gateways of its old confessions in repair, 
is an ill-defined spiritual precinct, whose boundaries lie open 
on every side. Irish writers, who since Davis’s time, even 
more than before it, have been chiefly Protestants, have been 
inspired by Allingham’s principle, but not one of them has 
succeeded in getting hold of the affections of Catholic Ireland, 
which is still the repository of national feeling. Fortunately 
there is in Ireland something older than the Catholic Church, 
older than the Irish language, older than archzology, older 
even than the gods—Mother Nature herself, in whose 
presence the poet can forget the squalid animosities of race 
and creed, and the various contentious sobriquets—** West 
Briton,” “‘ Irish Irelander.”’ and the like—which at times 
make him sick of the name of his country. The future of 
Irish literature is mainly an affair between the poet and this 
kindly mother, as she manifests herself to the solitary 
thinker on the hills and plains of Ireland. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN 


IRELAND 
TT: Land Purchase question is, in the consecrated 


phrase, one of those “* broad platforms ” upon which 

Irishmen of all shades of opinion can unite. This 
unusual unanimity may be taken as an indication of the 
great hopes which are entertained of the new régime, while 
elsewhere in this Supplement will be found an account 
of the actual improvements which have resulted from the 
passing of the Land Acts. The almost complete disappear- 
ance of agrarian crime, the spread of agricultural co-operation. 
and a certain air of general security and prosperity are 
regarded as signs of a new era ushered in by peasant pro- 
prietorship. Socialists are assured by the orthodox and 
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unorthodox alike that Ireland offers no field for propaganda, 
that the Irish farmer has got the land, he is experiencing the 
magic delights of Property, and may safely be left to work 
out his own salvation, far removed from the interference or 
control of the State. At the same time it must be admitted 
that this satisfaction with the economic position of the tenant 
purchasers is largely based upon general impressions and 
upon the existence of factors not necessarily inseparable from 
the present system of land tenure. So far few attempts have 
been made to give the public any detailed information as to 
the financial position of the Irish farmer upon the land which 
he has obtained. However, some valuable information may 
be expected when the Report is published of the Committee 
appointed last year by the Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture to enquire into the existing system of credit 
available for the rural classes in Ireland. 

The Committee heard evidence from all sources whence 
light might be thrown upon the financial affairs of the Irish 
farmer. It is possible, however, to draw conclusions from 
observations made within a more limited area. A comple- 
mentary feature of Irish land legislation has been the estab- 
lishment of a system of registration of title, under which all 
tenant purchasers are compulsorily registered as owners of 
their holdings. Each county is provided with a local 
registry, while the Central Office in Dublin contains the dupli- 
cate registers of the counties and the original register for 
County Dublin. The register consists of a series of folios, 
opened in respect of each holding, and this document sets out 
a description of the lands, the conditions of purchase, and 
the owner’s name. It constitutes his title-deed, but it is 
something more, inasmuch as upon it are recorded all the 
transactions affecting his lands into which the owner may 
enter. Thus it is possible, by inspecting these folios, to see 
at a glance exactly how far a holding is free of incumbrances, 
and what the owner has been doing with his property, 
whether he has sub-let it, transferred it, or otherwise 
diminished its value. Moreover, the farmer who wishes to 
borrow has at his disposal a simple intelligible document 
from which a creditor can learn at once the exact nature of 
the security offered 

It is quite impossible in a short article to give anything like 
a complete account of the charges entered in the Land 
Registry. The return of the department shows a constant 
increase in the number of charges upon registered land during 
the past twenty years ; and during the same period, of course, 
the sales under the Land Acts have also enormously in- 
creased, with a consequent addition to the number of regis- 
tered owners. However, the proportion of charges to 
holdings registered in a year remains fairly constant. The 
releases registered in a given period seldom exceed much more 
than half the number of charges. In other words, nearly 
double as much money is borrowed as is paid off. Some idea 
of the money lent to tenant purchasers may be gathered from 
the following table, which shows the approximate amount of 
the mortgages and charges registered in the years 1909 
and 1910: 


PROVINCE. AMOUNT OF LOANS. 
£ 
Ulster 318,128 
Leinster 195,751 
Munster 96,880 
Connaught 39,634 
Total 650,393 


These figures represent money borrowed from private 
sources, banks, loan societies, ete., and do not include family 
charges, such as arise out of marriage settlements, wills, or 


transfers of ownership. These latter, however, constitute 
a considerable item and must be taken into account in con- 
sidering the financial burdens affecting the Irish farmer. 
The dowry system frequently means that when a marriage 
takes place the farmer surrenders his holding to his son-in- 
law, who thereby becomes responsible for the repayment of 
the Land Commission advance, and possibly undertakes to 
pay small annuities to his wife’s parents and to support them 
until their death. 

The charges registered in the Land Registry represent, of 
course, only the extent of the liabilities of a portion of the 
rural population, as all the tenants have not yet been 
registered as owners. They must be regarded as an indica- 
tion of tendencies, not as a complete statement of facts. 
Further, it must be remembered that even these registered 
owners may have incurred liabilities not included in the 
figures quoted. They receive help from the co-operative 
credit societies, whose loans are not entered upon the folios 
in the Land Registry ; and, for reasons not quite clear, the 
Commissioners of Public Works do not register the loans 
which they issue for the improvement of agricultural holdings. 
It is, therefore, impossible to tell by inspecting a folio 
whether the owner has charged his lands to the Commis- 
sioners. This is to be regretted, as the folio, by setting out 
the Land Commission advance and all other charges, is 
otherwise a practically complete statement of title. The 
indebtedness of the farmers to the Commissioners is by no 
means inconsiderable. They are empowered to advance 
money on easy terms for the erection of hay-barns, out- 
offices and other improvements of a like nature. The extent 
of these advances may be seen from the following table, 
which covers roughly the same period as that set out 


above : 


AMOUNT OF LOANS. 


PROVINCE. 
£ 
Ulster 9,549 
Leinster 63,370 
Munster 86,425 
Connaught 8,738 
Total ... 168,082 


A comparison of these figures with those previously 
quoted reveals the interesting fact that Ulster, the largest 
borrower from private sources, seems least disposed to 
borrow from the State. This may be explained in part by 
the nature of the Board of Works loans, which are only 
granted for specific purposes of land improvement. Owing 
to the more prosperous condition of the average holding in 
the North, the necessity for such improvements does not 
arise to the same extent as elsewhere. Another factor may 
also be suggested—namely, the high minimum advance 
which the Commissioners may make. Thirty-five pounds is 
the lowest amount which may be borrowed, while in certain 
circumstances fifty pounds, or even one hundred pounds is 
the minimum. These conditions have prevented many 
farmers from availing themselves of the easy terms offered 
them by the State. They feel that they are obliged to burden 
their lands with a debt perhaps in excess of what they actually 
require. This objection, however, applies to the poorer 
counties of the south and west rather than to Ulster, where 
it is precisely the rich counties of Antrim and Londonderry 
that are most in debt. It is probable, therefore, that the 
money is required for purposes other than those for which 
the Commissioners are empowered to make advances. 
Unfortunately, it is not easy to obtain completely reliable 
information on this point. The registration of these 
charges in the Land Registry does not disclose the purpose 
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for which the lands are charged. Every year there is a 
regular influx of charges in the early months. This would 
seem to indicate that the money is required for the purchase 
of seeds, manure and agricultural implements, with a view 
to repayment after harvesting. It is certain, at all events, 
that in every province the counties believed to be most 
prosperous are at the same time those which have most 
recourse to borrowed money. 

As has been stated, repayment does not keep pace with 
borrowing. During the months of April, May and June 
last year £116,389 were borrowed, while the amount of 
previous loans repaid during the same period was only 
£69,248. It is impossible to give the amount borrowed in 
a given time and then to state how much of it has been repaid, 
as the loans in one year are discharged at varying intervals 
after registration. The figures quoted are, however, typical 
of the constant proportion of money lent to money repaid. 

There is clearly a steady demand for money in rural 
Ireland. The absence of working capital threatens to frus- 
trate even such hopes as may be entertained of the creation of 
peasant proprictors. The history of other countries will, 
no doubt, repeat itself in Ireland, and future generations will 
face the problems which inevitably arise from private 
ownership of land. Agricultural wages are miserably low, 
and it is argued that a decent minimum is at present im- 
possible. The labourer must continue to be sweated until 
the farmer himself has acquired a satisfactory economic 
basis. Meanwhile we find the latter obliged to borrow from 
joint stock banks, private lenders, and so-called “* bankers,” 
whose Hebrew identity is concealed by some grandiloquent 
business title, usually of a semi-patriotic kind. This is a 
costly system. The rate of interest is high and to this must 
be added the expense of travelling with two sureties and 
providing them with refreshments. Even this credit is not 
available for the extremely poor farmers, who are often 
obliged to let their lands for want of money to procure stock 
and implements. The co-operative movement, which is 
doing such good work in other ways, has also made a good 
beginning in the matter of agricultural credit by establishing 
co-operative credit societies. These socicties, however, 
have to borrow from the banks at a fairly high rate of interest, 
recouping themselves by charging a still higher rate to the 
farmers. 

No doubt the report of the Credit Committee will contain 
suggestions for the development of the Raiffeisen system. 
There is, however, no reason why Ireland should not be pro- 
vided with credit institutions such as exist in Germany and 
Austria, and as to which evidence was given at the last 
sitting of the Committee. The basis of German agricultural 
credit is the system of land registration under which it is 
possible to see the borrower’s title without expense or delay. 
The Local Registration of Title Act gives Ireland somewhat 
similar facilities. It is possible, by inspecting the folios in 
the local registries, or their duplicates in the central office of 
the Land Registry, to obtain full information as to a regis- 
tered owner’s previous liabilities, and the security afforded 
by his holding. The Act, as worked at present, is local only 
in name, as all dealings are settled in the Central Office before 
being entered upon the local register. In fact, the local 
Registrars do little beyond receiving documents and acting 
as custodians of the registers of their respective counties. 
Were registration made really local in Ireland, the farmers 
could unite as the German landschaften have done, and raise 
money by issuing bonds, on the strength of their collective 
liability. 

So long as the prevailing ignorance of the actual working, 
and particularly of the possibilities, of the Irish system of 
registration of title exists, it is unlikely that any use will be 


made of it for the purposes of agricultural credit. For 
instance, one expert witness, speaking before the Credit 
Committee, referred in terms of praise to the cheapness of the 
registration and cancellation of charges in Germany. The 
fees quoted were, however, greatly in excess of those charged 
in the Land Registry of Ireland for similar transactions. 
Reports are frequently made upon foreign conditions, but 
apparently no effort is made to study the means already to 
hand, and to suggest improvements. In any serious 
attempt to deal effectively with this question in Ireland the 
system of registration of title should be taken into account ; 
it has proved elsewhere to be a most powerful factor in setting 
agricultural credit upon an intelligent basis. 
Ernest A. Boyp. 


IRELAND AND THE CHURCHES 
Me of the modern writers upon Ireland are agreed 


that creed and the differences of creed represent 

the most important elements in the Irish situation. 
* Ireland,” says M. Paul Dubois, author of the comprehensive 
survey L’Irlande Contemporaine, ‘is distracted by denomi- 
national struggles, sectarian fanaticism, and the first phases 
of anti-clericalism. Nowhere is the religious question more 
a part of social life, and nowhere are distinctions of creed 
more connected with political distinctions.” ‘* Therefore,” 
adds the French critic, “* in the study of the religious question 
one should find some hints as to the future of Ireland.” It 
seems likely indeed! All the history of Ireland since the 
Reformation could be written under the heading of this 
article, for the conflict of Protestant with Catholic in Ireland 
has been the conflict of the native with the alien, of the dis- 
possessed with the dispossessing, and the conflict is not yet 
decided. The native lost his language and his lands, and 
was deprived of his political institutions. To some extent 
he has reasserted himself; yet the impress of the English 
Conquest can never wholly vanish ; and is not the Irish de- 
mand for a “ Parliament ” in itself a complement to “ English 
ideas’? The old Irish knew nothing of Parliaments ; but there 
was one character of British colonisation which was never 
imposed upon the native—Protestantism. Ireland is still a 
Catholic country, perhaps the most Catholic in the world. 
In that she remained Catholic, or rather in that she rejected 
Protestantism, Celtic Ireland preserved a portion at least of 
her individuality, and made a demonstration of race. You 
may easily understand why “ priests’ and “ people ”’ are 
associated together in the rhetoric of pious Home Rulers. 
And yet if Irish nationality had secured free play in other 
directions, it is possible that the Church would not flourish in 
Ireland as exceedingly as it does to-day. It is to-day (thanks 
to the people’s devotion) the most powerful institution in 
Ireland, far more powerful than either Dublin Castle or 
landlordism. But the “ people” remain dissatisfied and 
wanting in confidence. You will suspect, therefore, that 
the Church is in Ireland’s debt. 

At this point in your reflections you will be asked 
to remember that Irish Protestants too have a Church. 
That this Church is a rich Church. That it has been a perse- 
cuting and a robber Church. That Irish Protestants have 
more parsons per head than the Catholics have priests. That 
it ill becomes him, presumably a Protestant, to touch the 
subject of Irish Catholicism at all. The present article is, 
however, entitled “ Ireland and the Churches,” and it pro- 
poses to give the Protestant Church first place in the dis- 
cussion, not because one necessarily endorses the view that 
this Church inherits from St. Patrick and has therefore a 
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longer and more patriotic lineage than its rival, but in order 
to prevent apprehension that one is unaware of its existence 
and significance. 


THe CHURCH OF THE GARRISON. 


Let us glance at some facts and figures. According to the 
last Irish census, the Episcopalians numbered about one- 
seventh of the population of Ireland. But it is through 
political and social circumstances, rather than by reason of 
the number of its adherents, that the Episcopalian Church 
assumes interest and importance. The Irish Episcopalians 
of to-day are, roughly speaking, the descendants of the old 
Ascendancy Party. The Episcopal Church in Ireland has 
been the Church of the Garrison. Throughout the eighteenth 
and during a part of the nineteenth centuries it wielded a vast 
political power. Its capital wealth in 1868 was estimated at 
£16,000,000. In 1869 it was disestablished by Gladstone. 
Catholic Ireland then ceased to pay any of the cost of Pro- 
testant worship. A part of the historical grievance of the 
other Church, however, remained ; for the Irish Church (as 
it is still called) was left in possession of the property— 
Cathedrals, Churches, ete.—which the State had handed it at 
the Reformation (compensation for vested interests), so that 
it might make a favourable start as a self-governing institu- 
tion. Moreover, the stipends of the clergy were capitalised 
and reached the sum of £7,581,075. Henceforward the 
affairs of the disestablished Church were managed by con- 
vocations of the clergy and by diocesan and provincial 
synods upon which the lay representatives outnumbered 
the clerical by a proportion of two to one. The system has 
worked excellentiy, and the financial situation of the 
Church is a subject of heartfelt congratulation at each 
annual meeting of the Representative Body. 


Tue CHARACTER OF IRISH PROTESTANTISM. 


But Irish Episcopalianism has lost its aristocratic charac- 
ter, and now tends towards the “ genteel.”” Outside of 
Ulster (which is part Presbyterian) its members mostly 
belong to the landowning, official, professional, and shop- 
keeping classes. The culture and learning of bishops and 
clergy have declined, and the high hopes of the service that 
the Church would render Ireland when once it had resigned its 
anomalous political position have not been fulfilled. Evan- 
gelicalism, which has become more and more marked during 
the last eighty years, may be responsible for the slight 
interest which the clergy of the Irish Church take in the 
intellectual life of their country. Evangelicalism dis- 
courages intellect, and it would frown too upon any 
intimacy with the habits or customs of a pagan and a 
papist Ireland; yet in the eighteenth century this Church 
produced bishops of cosmopolitan repute and priests who 
held aloft the torch of Celtic learning. The fact may be that 
the Church, having abandoned its missionary endeavours 
among the mere Irish, has adopted a more or less negative 
attitude towards Irish life in general. On the other hand, 
within its defined sphere of action the Irish Church has, since 
disestablishment, become a busier and more successful body. 
Old abuses have disappeared, the absentee beneficiary of 
the Establishment is unknown, and the Protestant cathedrals 
and places of worship are decently maintained. Canning’s 
definition of the Irish Protestant as a man “ who damns 
the Catholics, and never goes to Church,” is no longer even 
half true, except (possibly) in the shipyards of Belfast. Over 
matters of doctrine clergy and laity seldom dispute ; Irish 
Protestantism, as Mr. Shaw once pointed out, is really Pro- 
testant ; and neither Rationalism nor Ritualism has ever 
attracted the English colony in Erin. “ We have got the 








real thing in Ireland,” said Colonel Saunderson, the Orange 
leader, “‘ and want no imitation of it.”” The last census 
shows, however, a sudden increase, chiefly in Ulster, of those 
who have “ no religion to state.” 


DOMINATION OF THE LAYMAN. 


Clericalism, properly speaking, is almost unknown. It 
was the layman who imposed its decidedly Evangelical 
character upon the Irish Church. The clergy scarcely 
dream of exercising a secular authority, and (in the south) 
would as soon tell a man how to marry as how to vote ; 
even by neglecting their religious duties the Irish Pro- 
testants cannot get into trouble with the parson, although 
they may scandalise their Catholic servants. Some distine- 
tion should be drawn here between Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland. In the three southern provinces the parson’s con- 
gregation is drawn entirely from the (non-Orange) upper and 
middle classes. An exception may be made of Dublin itself, 
where there is a small Protestant proletariat, and of one or 
two remote country districts the Cromwellian lord of which 
brought over a troop of Protestant retainers, supposing—no 
doubt accurately—that decent English folk who read the 
Bible would pay rent more punctually than a papist tenantry. 
(These foolish little Orange settlements in the south produce, 
by the way, the intolerable type of Orangeman who brawls in 
ritualistic churches and is a theologian, and in comparison 
with whom the Ulster Orangeman—whose anti-Catholicism 
is political rather than religious—is entirely lovable.) 
But in the plantation counties of Ulster the parson has 
to deal with a democracy (the northern Orangeman is 
usually a member of the Church of Ireland, not a Presby- 
terian); and in moments of stress (such as the present) 
politics become characterised with religiosity. Yet even in 
Ulster it is, as a rule, the laymen who lead and the clerics 
who follow ; clergymen up in the north who have not signed 
the Covenant are liable to get an order té quit from their 
congregation ; the Church in Ulster could not, if it would, 
interest itself only in another world. In the south, on 
the other hand, clergymen individually take little part in 
polities. But in conclave (with few dissentients) they inti- 
mate their Unionism. It should be added that the Presby- 
terian body, whose 440,000 members are mostly Ulstermen, 
is likewise anti-Nationalist, in spite of its Liberal tradition. 


Tue Catruoxtic Caurcu: NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Quite opposite, to all appearance, are the character and 
history of the Catholic Church in Ireland. The Catholic 
Church in Ireland bases its first claim for consideration on 
the ground that it has been a persecuted Church. Under the 
influence of the Penal Laws—that is to say, throughout the 
eighteenth century—its offices could not be celebrated with 
decent freedom (although the extent of the operation of those 
laws has been exaggerated). It had lost its possessions. 
It had to educate its clergy abroad—at Louvain, Douai, 
Salamanca, and Paris. Yet Irish Catholicism, as repre- 
sented by the Church, was, during the period of its troubles, 
anything but a revolutionary force ; no doubt the Conti- 
nental experience of the clergy had taught them that Catho- 
licism had more dangerous foes than a Protestant aristocracy. 
It seemed better assuredly that Ireland should suffer the 
weight of the Ascendancy than that she should acquaint 
herself with the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau. In the 
French-inspired insurrection of 98 a few priests took an 
active, indeed, a violent part ; but the Hierarchy as a whole 
promoted Pitt’s policy and favoured the Union of 1800. 

It was in the nineteenth century that the Church asso- 
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ciated itself with popular politics. Various causes con- 
tributed to the change of attitude. For one thing, Pitt’s 
promise of Catholic Emancipation was not redeemed. The 
Hierarchy had no reward for its support of the Union. 
Catholics were no better off as they had been under the 
Ascendancy parliament on College Green. Furthermore, the 
Protestants (who had, of course, been paid in full both in 
titles and money for turning Unionists) now very character- 
istically identified Protestantism with Unionism ; thus they 
could represent to England that she was, as a matter of 
common-sense and honour alike, bound to defend their exclu- 
sive interests. Willy nilly, the Catholic Church in Ireland had 
to be a “ rebel ”’ Church ; and every concession gained by Irish 
Catholicism during the nineteenth century has been de- 
scribed as a desertion of the loyal minority. This has been, 
and still is, an entertaining spectacle for the disinterested 
observer. 

The establishment of the native ecclesiastical seminary of 
Maynooth (1795) also exercised an incalculable influence upon 
the relations of priests with people and upon the future of 
Irish Catholicism. Maynooth, which now produces about 
70 per cent. of the secular clergy, promoted the independence 
and isolation of Irish Catholicism. The endowment of the 
College was regarded by English statesmen as the first step 
in a big scheme which had for its object the State control of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland. No sooner, however, was it 
proposed that the priests shc uld be paid by Government, and 
that the King should exercise a veto over the nomination of 
bishops, than the people arose and terrified the Pope and 
King who were acting in combination into withdrawing their 
project. ‘Our politics from home, our religion from 
Rome ”—O’Connell’s phrase summed up the popular 
attitude. Thus the people preserved for the Church its 
liberty of political action; whether this has been an ad- 
vantage to the popular cause is another question. 

It would be a paradox to say that Ulster to-day is the best 
ally of the Catholic Church ; but, after all, the Church, like 
Belfast, has grown great—or large—under the Union; and 
why should it want a change ? The Catholic Church in Ireland 
enjoys perfect liberty under the Union Jack. Moreover, 
the Church has the ear of the Government when it so desires ; 
for there is no luckless Chief Secretary of either party who is 
not eager to act on the famous advice of Lord Randolph 
Churchill: ‘‘ Approach the Bishops through proper channels 

. if you deal in friendly remonstrance and attractive 
assurance the tremendous force of the Catholic Church will 
gradually and insensibly come over to your side.” There 
are now over 200 monasteries in Ireland and nearly 400 
convents. There is no Irish village so mean that it has not 
its Catholic place of worship ; as for the churches and cathe- 
drals, they have been aptly described as the only luxuries 
that Ireland permits herself—all this church-building has 
been done in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
Catholic parishes of Ireland reach the figure 1,113, and are 
served by a like number of priests and by a couple of thou- 
sand curates and administrators. Each diocese has its 
regular clergy ; Augustines, Capuchins, Cistercians, Jesuits, 
raise the total of priests in Ireland by another 600. The 
national schools are under clerical management. Laymen 
have no voice in the affairs of the Church. The annual 
parochial contributions in the poorest parts of Ireland have 
been estimated as averaging between 6s. and 7s. per family. 
The average revenue of a curate is £80 to £100, of a priest 
£200 to £400, of a bishop £600 to £1,000. When a vacancy 
occurs in the Hiererchy a list of these names is drawn up by 
the parish priests of the diocese and members of the chapter, 
forwarded to the bishops of the province and then submitted 
to the Pope, who almost always acts on the advice from 
Ireland. 





Tue Future or Iriso EccLestasticisM. 


Even an Orangeman perceives that the most an Irish 
Parliament could do would be to confirm the privileges 
which Irish ecclesiasticism enjoys under the British Govern- 
ment. But he persists in asserting that Home Rule means 
Rome Rule, and there is more in this than meets the eye. 
For British rule, whilst it has promoted the ascendaney of 
Irish ecclesiasticism, has not promoted the ascendancy of 
Rome. Ireland has steadily refused to take her polities from 
the Vatican (which is suspected of anti-nationalism and 
alliance with the Duke of Norfolk), and so strong is the popular 
feeling on the subject that the Bishops themselves bow to it. 
It is possible, however, that the breaking up of parties and 
confusion of old lines of division, consequent upon a change 
of régime, will enable the Vatican to get a political foothold 
in Ireland by appointing its nominees to the Episcopacy and 
in other ways. A genuine Ultramontanism and a genuine 
anti-clericalism may make their appearance simultaneously 
and, in combination, effectually destroy Irish ecclesiasticism 
as we know it, and all for which it stands in Irish life. 

But even though the Union be maintained, it is likely that 
Irish ecclesiasticism will not hold its present position without 
a struggle. Suppose, for instance, that the Nationalist 
agitation were dropped in despair to-morrow—what then ? 
We may be pretty certain that a considerable number of the 
Irish representatives at Westminster would find places in 
the ranks of English Radical Socialism. For the “ natural 
Toryism ” of the Irishman is a fiction; and have not the 
M.P.’s been more than once called to order for neglecting 
Catholic education for the sake of the Radical alliance? A 
writer on labour subjects, Mr. James Connolly, pointed out 
recently how much the revolutionary social movement in 
Great Britain and America has owed to the Irish exile ; and 
undoubtedly residence in England and abroad for an Irish- 
man of the masses does in some mysterious way awake a 
collectivist instinct inherited from his ancestors of the clans. 
On the other hand, self-government is expected to develop 
the independence and initiative of the people—qualities to 
which the priests are supposed to be hostile. That will take 
a little time if the nation is already demoralised by clerical 
influence to the extent which the anti-clericals suggest. 

Undoubtedly ecclesiasticism, like many other Irish “ in- 
terests,” has profited by the fact that Ireland has for a long 
time been wanting Home Rule without being able to get it. 
The dedication of all secular activity to the one political 
object has allowed the religious issue in Ireland, as it has 
allowed the social, to escape the serious and impartial con- 
sideration of Irishmen. When a Catholic Nationalist criti- 
cises the Church of the Nationalists he lays himself open 
to the charge of promoting factionism before the common 
enemy, and the open arms of the Protestant and Unionist 
party are held out to him as an “ independent thinker.” The 
testimony of a Catholic! Home Rule means Rome Rule! 
It goes without saying that the Protestant and Unionist party 
itself does little enough of independent thinking, and is glad 
in its turn to profit by the conditions noted above. When 
Home Rule looks near it protests that the interests of the 
Catholic schools in England are being menaced by the 
alliance of the Nationalist party with the Secularists. When 
Home Rule looks far away it weeps over the power of the 
priest and his influence upon the “‘ economic character ” of 
the native. 


Wantep: A Catnoric RENAISSANCE. 


The facts of the church-building question which are used 
to illustrate the wealth of Catholic organisation in Ireland as 
contrasted with the poverty of the people have often called 
forth protests from independent laymen. 


It is evident that 
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the flock, and not the place of worship, should be the primary 
concern of the Christian Church, and the paradox of a 
magnificent cathedral dominating a few wretched streets, all 
cabins and public-houses—it is not an exaggerated picture of 
many Irish “‘ towns ”—is liable to shock anybody’s sense of 
proportion. Even the sympathetic Irish Protestant finally 
wearies of sentimentalising over the Island of Saints, the 
destruction of Catholic edifices in past ages, and the “ only 
luxury that Ireland permits herself.” The question of church- 
building is related to that of the influence of the priests upon 
education and character, particularly economic character— 
a favourite theme with all Protestants, non-Catholics, and 
anti-clerical Catholics who write books upon Ireland. There 
is, of course, no Catholic Irishman who holds that ‘* Catho- 
licism ” is incompatible with “ character ’’ and “ progress,” 
and it is foolish to introduce into the subject references to 
the Sermon on the Mount, the instructions of which are no 
more literally followed in Ireland than they are elsewhere. 
Yet one finds nonsense like this talked by apparently intelli- 
gent Irishmen. ‘“ The mental pabulum ” “ of the National 
Board and the Catholic Truth Society,” said Michael 
Davitt, “ would be an exceptionally gcod food if Ireland 
were still an island of saints”’’; whereas, of course, the 
first thing that an island of saints would do would be to 
reject this “ pabulum” with contumely as only fit for 
the punishment of sinners. Protestant critics who 
advance the theory that the stagnation and decay of 
rural Ireland are due to the excessive devotion of the people 
to Catholicism display either ignorance or want of courage. 
They are ignorant if they think that Catholic teaching dis- 
courages decent citizenship and the exemplary performance 
of secular duties. They lack courage if what they really 
mean is that the Church in Ireland neglects to act upon the 
principles of Catholicism. It is really a question of personnel, 
a question upon which direct experience and knowledge alone 
permit one to form a judgment. Priests, in fact, are of all 
sorts and vary from parish to parish. There are priests 
who are the people’s friend, and there are priests who are the 
most uncompromising of village tyrants. There are priests 
who exercise political tyranny or social tyranny, or both ; 
there are priests who abstain from politics and from puri- 
tanical interference in the social pleasures of their flock. It 
would seem, perhaps, that those priests who, in the words 
of an Irish Catholic writer, “‘ expand their exclusive judg- 
ment on religion into their exclusive judgment on every- 
thing else ’’ are on the increase. Apologists point out that 
the Irish people, where matters of national politics are 
concerned, often act contrary to the wishes of the Church. 
That is true. Where they are organised, as, for instance, 
by the Land League, for the pursuit of common gain, they 
will ignore the will of the Bishop ; finally the Bishop takes 
the chair at their meetings. It is in the ordinary everyday 
life of the parish, in minor polities, and local affairs that the 
priest with a taste for dictation and self-aggrandisement 
finds opportunities for indulging himself. His home and 
school life have not fitted him for the secular responsibilities 
which he can, if he will, assume. “ His theology,” says the 
author of The Pope’s Green Island, “ is crude, old-fashioned, 
and materialistic.” But, as an Irish Bishop told the Pope, 
‘“* there is no modernism in Ireland,” and no need, therefore, 
to keep the weapons of Catholic philosophy bright and clean. 

Intellect and culture are at a discount in the Catholic 
as in the Protestant Church in Ireland. But it is upon the 
people that responsibility for the future rests. A merely 
political anti-clericalism will not provide the remedy, 
Insineerity and indifference with regard to the fundamental 
problems of religion—this is the root of the trouble. Some- 
times Ireland seems to believe—to quote a memorable 


passage in a Cork newspaper—that her versatility and 
vivacity require no further demonstration. The Catholic 
Renaissance in Ireland waits, in fact, upon free thought 
taking its turn; “only where there are graves are there 
resurrections.” 

N. MARLOWE. 


THE GAELIC LEAGUE 


HE date of the foundation of the Gaelic League gives 

a clue to the nature and character of the movement 

which it represents. It was in 1898 that a small 
group of Irish scholar patriots met together in Dublin and 
decided that the salvation of Ireland lay in the return of a 
language which had been banished during the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenthcenturies tothe Atlantic seaboard. 
Parnell had died two years before. Irish polities were a dis- 
heartening spectacle. Ireland was without a leader and 
without a programme. Never had the sense of Nationality 
been so weak. True, the second Home Rule Bill was before 
Parliament, but its defeat and a long spell of Unionist 
Government were foregone conclusions. If, then, we wish 
to be cynical, we may say that the scholar patriots who 
founded the League asked their country to make a virtue of 
necessity. “‘Home Rule,” they said, “is not the vital 
thing. Home Rule cannot make a nation. Our history for 
the past fifty years has been a mistake, and there can be no 
renaissance except on the basis of the national language.” 
It was not the first time that a plea for Gaelic had been made. 
The Young Irelanders and those who came under their 
influence—notably, Thomas Davis, Archbishop MacHale of 
Tuam—had protested against Anglicisation and recalled the 
existence of an Irish literature and scholarship; and later, 
in 1876, a Society for the Preservation of Gaelic was founded, 
gave grants for the study of Irish, and even succeeded in 
placing the language on the syllabus of the primary schools. 
But agrarian suffering and political injustice prevented the 
people from paying much heed to their “ psychological 
education.”” Daniel O’Connell was opposed to the preserva- 
tion of the language, and Parnell—the question did not arise 
in his time—would probably have found the “ philosophy of 
Irish Ireland ” beyond his comprehension. The fall of each 
of these chieftains was followed by a period of reaction, 
during which literary Nationalism had its chance. The 
Young Irelanders succeeded to O’Connell and the “ Celtic 
movement ” to Parnell. 

The objects of the League were stated to be (1) the preser- 
vation of the Irish language, (2) the study of ancient Irish 
literature, and (3) the cultivation of a modern literature in 
the Irish language. It was a non-political body in that 
Unionists as well as Nationalists, Orangemen as well as 
Catholics, were asked to subscribe to its funds and to support 
its propaganda. Wherein, then, did it differ from the in- 
offensive Society for the Preservation of Gaelic which still 
existed, and of which scarcely anyone had ever heard ? The 
answer is, of course, that the Gaelic League had a philosophy 
of its own. It was an essentially anti-English philosophy 
which represented that Anglicisation was the bane of Ireland, 
and that the first business of all true Irishmen was the 
liberation of their country from the “ intellectual yoke ” of 
its neighbour. One can conceive, of course, that a few 


persons might hold these opinions and yet be Unionist in 
politics, and the League has actually counted among its 
members a few strong opponents of Home Rule, besides 
many who are temperamentally indifferent to questions of 
Very little reflection, however, wil] explain 


Government. 
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why Unionist opinion was on the whole hostile to the new 
movement. The language and civilisation which it was 
proposed to destroy were the language and civilisation which 
the forefathers of Irish Unionists—the English in Ireland— 
had introduced into Ireland, established and upheld. The 
League was right in saying that the change for which it 
worked was far more revolutionary in scope than any mere 
political change. It must involve, indeed, a reconstitution 
of political and social systems, and Unionists believed then, 
as now, that “‘ all we want is to be left alone.” If the League 
had been content to be a merely picturesque feature of the 
life of the United Kingdom, as (say) the Provencal move- 
ment is a picturesque feature of the life of France, it would 
have been different. . . . But perhaps it is not precise to 
define the attitude of the Unionists as hostile. It will be 
better to say that they were scornful. After all, the success 
of the League being unthinkable, there was something to be 
said for a movement which distracted attention from Home 
Rule and agrarian conditions. For the rest, here was 
another instance of the utter impracticability of the Celt, 
another attempt to put back the hands of the clock, another 
endeavour to live in the world of dreams, and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

What is the position to-day, twenty years later ? English 
customs still prevail in Ireland. English clothes are still 
worn in Ireland, English dances still danced, English songs 
still sung. Ireland is still an English-speaking country. 
Last year’s census shows a further decrease of native Irish 
speakers along the Atlantic seaboard. One hears, of course, 
that there is a great increase of bi-lingualism in the south 
and east, particularly in Dublin, and that the failure of the 
League to preserve Irish where it is naturally spoken in the 
west is compensated for to some extent by its success in 
reviving Irish in those districts in which the English has been 
dominant for generations. About ten thousand persons in 
Dublin describe themselves as Gaelic speakers ; it is doubtful, 
however, if this means much more than that there are ten 
thousand members of the League in the city who can carry 
on an elementary conversation in the language. Certain it 
is that a stranger might stay for weeks in Dublin without 
chancing to hear a word of Irish in the streets. The move- 
ment has indeed produced its fanatics and mystics, to whom, 
as one must feel, English is in truth a “ foreign ”’ language, 
whose dislike of English words is due to the association of 
ideas, and who can become passionate over points of philo- 
logy and the purity of their Gaelic. But in the case of most 
of those who have “ learned Irish,”’ it is difficult to perceive 
any psychological change or conversion of heart such as the 
prophets of Irish Ireland promised. Did the theorists of the 
League argue then from imaginary premisses? They de- 
clared that “‘ where the language is Irish the heart will be 
Irish ”—was that to beg the question, What is Irish? Cer- 
tainly linguistic questions are at bottom social and national 
questions. But all the more, then, does the failure of the 
League to become on its own merits a real force in Irish life, 
and to acquire a social and national significance, raise doubts 
as to whether the linguistic question in Ireland is not a 
purely artificial affair; and these doubts are strengthened by 
an examination of the race-origins of the peoples who com- 
pose the Irish population. 

The question of the domination of a language is only an 
aspect of the question of the domination of the people in the 
social class which speaks it. This truth, which the League, 
owing to its “ non-political’ constitution, cannot openly 
express, has been exploited by other organisations which 
combine political with literary propaganda. The movement 
known as Sinn Fein, which proposes that Irishmen should 
refuse to recognise the authority of the Parliament at West- 


minster, and aims at complete Irish independence, puts the 
revival of Gaelic in the forefront of its programme. Sinn 
Fein has certainly been one of the most interesting manifesta- 
tions of the spirit which produced the League, and there have 
been moments when it seemed about to become the driving 
force in Irish politics. It professes to be a “ non-political ” 
movement on the ground that it does not differentiate 
between Parliamentarians—all of whom, Unionists and 
Nationalists alike, are in its eyes West Britons—yet it holds 
that the Gaelic revival should be openly associated with 
Separatism. Similarly, attempts have been made in certain 
Catholic quarters to exploit the language movement to the 
profit of Irish Catholicism. It is argued that Irish Catholics 
represent the ancient race of Ireland, and that the revival 
of the tongue of the ancient race will give Irish Catholicism 
a social ascendancy. The trouble is that Gaelic refuses to 
““dominate.”” The League may fight the National Educa- 
tion Board and force it to make Gaelic compulsory in the 
schools—in fact, the Board has lately been getting the better 
of the League. It may fight the Insurance Commissioners 
and have Gaelic put on the stamps and cards. What it 
cannot do is to produce a linguistic question. It has led the 
people after a mirage. When this is realised, the many 
excellent by-products of the propaganda will scarcely com- 
pensate for the pessimism that must result. 
J. M. Hone. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND 


By May C. STarkIeE. 


I.—PRIMARY EDUCATION 


HIsTORICAL. 


W the Anglo-Normans landed in Ireland in the 


twelfth century they came to a country long 
desolate and distracted by internal feuds, but 
which had once exercised a widespread influence in education 
over the whole of Europe ; to whose schools in the ninth and 
tenth centuries had flocked in “‘ fleetloads ”’ scholars, not only 
from the adjacent England (it is not uncommon to read in the 
lives of distinguished Englishmen, “ he was sent to Ireland 
to finish his education °’), but also from the distant parts of 
Europe ; and where scholars were once to be counted by 
thousands in the universities, whence professors were sent to 
the English schools and to foreign courts and universities. 
But the landing of the Normans had not the effect of im- 
pressing a higher civilisation on the land, for the newcomers 
yielded to the strange fascination which the Celts have always 
exercised over alien types, and became more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. This natural commingling of the races 
might have been turned to good account by a far-seeing 
statesmanship, but instead the policy of race ascendancy 
was inaugurated, to which as time went on was added that 
of religious ascendancy. The effect upon education was, as 
Sir Thomas Wyse said six hundred years later, “ to turn it 
into a mere machine for the maintenance of Protestantism 
and oligarchy, fetters to bind the mind as there were statutes 
to bind the bone and sinew of the country.”’ Indeed, this 
description sums up the whole history of education from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, beginning with the 
English parish schools under a Protestant clergyman of 
Henry VIII.’s time, and continuing with the Royal Free 
schools of Ulster in 1608, the Erasmus Smith’s schools in 1666 
and the Charter schools of 1733. 
Under the Penal laws the Catholics were forbidden to set 
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up schools of their own ; a reward of £10 was offered for the 
discovery of a popish schoolmaster, and the hunted Catholics 
met under ruined walls and hedges “‘ feloniously to learn ” 
the elements of English and arithmetic, and to translate Ovid 
and Virgil. Of the various attempts at educating the people 
the Charter schools were those organised on the most exten- 
sive scale. They were started in 1733, and were of two kinds, 
day schools and schools where the children were separated 
from the parents. The boys were taught farming and the 
girls sewing, washing, brewing, in addition to reading, writing, 
arithmetic and the Catechism. The grants began at £2,000 
yearly, but were afterwards increased to £6,000. As time 
went on, however, the industrial training degenerated, and 
to supplement the failing numbers, infant nurseries were 
established about which reports of indescribable horrors were 
circulated. In one of them it was said 20 infants were 
found ‘exposed among the carpenters’ shavings ” ! 

The Penal laws were repealed in 1792, and the Catholics 
began at once to found schools all over the country. These 
schools were (1) day schools, the schools of the Christian 
Brothers, Convents of the Presentation nuns, of the Sisters 
of Charity and Sisters of Mercy ; (2) schools supported by 
individuals ; (3) pay schools, which were in many cases only 
successors of the old hedge schools. After the Union a 
fecling of greater responsibility with regard to education 
seems to have inspired the legislature, and in 1811 the Kildare 
Street Society was formed with the idea of providing educa- 
tion without proselytising. The Bible was to be read 
without comment, and no catechism nor controversial 
books were to be used. The Catholic priests, however, 
were opposed to the idea of the Bible being read during 
school hours without comment, and when in addition the 
Society allowed itself to aid the schools of some of the 
denominational societies, its doom was sealed. On the 
passing of Catholic emancipation, Mr. Thomas Wyse, after- 
wards Sir Thomas Wyse, of Waterford, considered that the 
moment had come when “the work of National educa- 
tion might be a means of closing the breaches between 
man and man.” He therefore worked out a comprehensive 
scheme of national education, the outstanding feature of 
which was the co-ordination between the three branches, 
primary, secondary and university. The interest taken in 
the scheme by all parties in Ireland had the result of turning 
the attention of the Government to Irish education, and 
the Hon. Mr. Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) in 1831 
inaugurated the present system of Irish national education, 
following in its main outlines the part of Mr. Wyse’s scheme 
that referred to primary education. 


Tue BoarpD oF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


For this purpose the House of Commons voted a sum of 
£30,000. This sum was not a fresh grant, but was with- 
drawn from the Kildare Street Society and the Society for 
Discountenancing Vice. The money was to be adminis- 
tered by a Board of 7 unpaid members, including Dr. 
Murray, the Catholic Archbishop, and Dr. Whately, the 
Protestant Archbishop ; there were also a Presbyterian and 
a Unitarian member. The gencral lines of the system of 
education were combined literary and moral and separate 
religious instruction. The Catholics, including O’Connell 
and, with one or two exceptions, the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
received the scheme enthusiastically, but the clergy and 
laity of the Established Church, as well as the Presbyterian, 
mostly stood aloof in spite of the eloquence of Dr. Whately. 
The difficulties, however, in the way of this early Board 
were colossal. They had to do with a population far 
exceeding the natural resources of the country, and rapidly 
increasing ; there were in most parts of the country no 





school-houses, no teachers, and no funds; on the other 
hand, the Government grants were small, and were given 
only to aid a school already established. It is conceivable 
that the Irish might out of their poverty have made untold 
sacrifices for a system which had found its way into their 
hearts and affections, but the policy of the National Board 
of those early days, in spite of Mr. Stanley’s professions, 
soon degenerated into an open war on national feeling, and, 
as the priests and people believed, a covert war on their 
religion. The Irish language was forbidden in schools even 
in Irish-speaking places, Irish history omitted from the 
reading books ; Dr. Whately struck out of the reading book 
‘“* Breathes there a man with soul so dead,” ete. ; in the 
Music manual not a single Irish air was included, and the 
whole aim of the Board sitting in Dublin was to transform 
the little Connemara peasant and the little Kerry moun- 
taineer into a “ happy English child.” In consequence of 
the repeated demands of the Catholics for more represen- 
tation the number of members of the Board was after 
some years increased from 7 to 15, and in 1861, by the 
supplemental charter, it was fixed at the present number, 
twenty—Catholics and Protestants being equally divided. 
The members are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant at his 
sole discretion after consultation with the bodies interested 
in the appointment; they are “individuals of exalted 
station in the Church and persons professing different 
religious opinions”; there is at present one ex-teacher 
among the members; they are unpaid, with the exception 
of the Resident Commissioner, who is responsible for the 
details of administration; they are independent of the 
Government, except in so far as they rely on the House of 
Commons for the annual grant and as fresh expenditure 
must be approved by the Lord Lieutenant and Treasury. 
The great merit of the National Board is that it is non- 
political; it is independent of public opinion, yet, as is 
apparent in the encouragement given to the Irish language 
in recent years, it is ready to take into consideration the 
expression of public opinion. It is not dominated by men 
of one political type, since successive Lords Lieutenant of 
different Governments have appointed its members, who 
are chosen according to religion, and if it came to the counting 
of heads according to politics, it would be found that Nationa- 
lists and Unionists were fairly well balanced. Indeed, 
though by no means popular, it is questionable whether 
a popularly elected body would be found so independent or 
so suitable for the work. The charge of being anti-national 
cannot with any justice now be brought against it. Irish 
history has been placed on the programme. Irish is taught 
in 3,066 schools to 180,000 children ; there are 200 bilingual 
schools ; teachers are not appointed to Irish-speaking districts 
unless they are proficient in Irish, and 50 per cent. of the 
inspectors are required to know Irish. 


THE MANAGERIAL SYSTEM. 


In Ireland there is no education rate and no local control 
as understood in England. The schools are managed locally 
in the first instance by a patron, who appoints a fit person 
as manager. The manager has the duty of collecting money 
for building schools and of applying for the Government 
grant; he appoints the teacher, who is paid directly by the 
Central Office every quarter; he also has the power of dis- 
missal, of which he must give three months’ notice to the 
teacher except in case of grave moral fault. In Catholic 
schools where a priest is manager, every dismissal order 
must be countersigned by the Bishop of the diocese. In 
extreme cases, however, the Central Office reserves to itself 
the right of dismissal. 

Of the managers at least 80 per cent. are clergymen, who 
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thus have schools for their flocks under their own supervision. 
Denominational troubles between Catholics and Protestants 
are non-existent, since the former, owing to their numbers, 
can almost always obtain schools under their own manage- 
ment, but troubles are rife between the Protestant sects, who 
‘ach clamour for schools wherever they can muster the bare 
minimum of children. The amount of local aid contributed 
for building, repairs, repayment of loans, prizes, premiums, 
heating and cleaning in 1912 was £121,726 16s. 10d.; and 
in the same year local aid to salaries amounted to 
£17,851 8s. 7d. 

In 1870, following on the report of the Powis Commission, 
which had found illiteracy to be almost universal, a modifi- 
cation of the English results system was introduced. This 
change had the effect of improving the attendance and of 
improving the teachers, and of removing the reproach of 
absolute illiteracy, but its defects were many and obvious. 
It made the children slaves of the teachers, who were tempted 
in too many cases, on account of mercenary motives, to take 
up subjects which paid rather than those which suited the 
locality. 

In 1900 the results system and individual examination 
were abolished; cookery, laundry, drawing, elementary 
science, singing, which before that date were taught only in 
a small number of schools, were, under certain conditions, 
made compulsory. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The attendance is now 72°5 as compared with 62 nine 
years ago when Mr. Dale reported. This improvement is 
due (1) to the new and comfortable buildings which have 
been erected mainly through the exertions of the managers 
all over the country, even in the poorest parts, such as Achill, 
where now the Government does not ask for any local aid ; 
(2) to the belief of the parents in the utility of the practical 
subjects encouraged by the new programme. Indeed, Mr. 
Dale reported “ that no step, except perhaps the revival of 
the Irish language, has done so much to arouse the interest 
of the parents as the introduction of cookery.” 

The law for compulsory attendance is not universal; it is at 
present adopted by only 90 out of 130 urban districts, and 
by 136 rural districts out of 252. In a district where the 
Act is in force children are expected to attend only 75 days 
out of each half-year. The penalty exacted from parents 
who disobey the Act is only 5s., inclusive of costs, and after 
being fined a parent cannot be prosecuted for two months. 
In rural districts the Act does not compel a child to attend 
school, should there be no school within two miles of his home. 


GRANTS IN AID. 


£21,000 has been given towards the cost of heating the 
schools and cleaning the out-offices. 

£7,500, representing half the cost of dental inspection, has 
been offered, but the poverty of the country renders it quite 
impossible in most places to take advantage of the grant by 
making up the other half locally. 

In 1902 an inter-departmental Committee inquired into 
the deplorable condition of the school-houses and the un- 
suitability of the plans in use. This Committee sent in its 
report, but no action was taken on it for six years. Meanwhile 
the Development Grant, which in England and Scotland was 
given to Education, in Ireland was devoted in 1903 to the 
flotation of land stock, light railways, steam dredgers, ete. 
In 1908, however, Mr. Birrell restored the building grant, and 
all over the country schools on the newest and most approved 
plans are replacing the old unsanitary, overcrowded struc- 
tures with their earthen floors and thatched roofs. 





NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION. 


When the Irish Government, in 1831, instituted the present 
system of primary education, it was regretted by many 
far-seeing people that Mr. Wyse’s scheme was not taken up 
in its entirety. It was felt that the Government proposals 
“lacked stability,” as the Evening Freeman said later, and 
were not capable of being useful on a large scale. Mr. Wyse’s 
scheme, with its elementary schools, county academies and 
provincial colleges subsidiary to the university, constituted 
a perfectly co-ordinated system of education. Another 
attempt was made by him, in 1835, to get the whole educa- 
tion question settled on a permanent basis, but the Bill 
which he introduced then was never taken up by the Govern- 
ment. O’Connell directed at that time the Irish policy o! 
the Whigs, and he would not promote any wide scheme of 
reform until he had secured the Repeal of the Union. On 
the other hand, the Tories considered the National Board. 
ruled over by Dr. Whately, sufficient for all purposes. Ever 
since, education in Ireland has been suffering from the fact 
that each of its branches is managed by a separate de- 
partment. Thus we have the National Board adminis- 
tering primary education, the Intermediate Board managing 
the secondary schools, the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction dealing with scientific and technical 
instruction. When the technical schools were established 
late in the nineteenth century it was found that, instead of 
carrying out their own proper work, they had to confine 
themselves to the barest elementary work, since, as an 
outcome of the “ results system,” the children coming from 
the primary schools were not up to the requisite standard 
for entering a technical school. 

To bridge over this gap the Board of National Education 
has been pressing, since 1904, for the establishment of higher 
grade primary schools, where the cleverest boys and girls of 
the working classes, who intend to lead working-class lives, 
may get an education that would fit them for entering a 
trade school or a technical school. In the poorer parts of the 
country where, owing to poverty, the children must work or 
emigrate, bursaries would have to be established. 

Mr. Birrell’s scholarships scheme is a step towards affording 
an easy passage from the primary school to the secondary 
school for those who are to take up a university career. So 
far we have the ideas in embyro of a settled design in eduea- 
tion, but the successful working out of these ideas and the 
making them fit each into its allotted place will be found to 
be a matter of the gravest difficulty, owing to the multitude 
of independent authorities existing in Ireland, each working 
under a separate Act of Parliament. What Ireland wants is 
the system that obtains in England and Scotland, and indeed 
in almost every country in Europe—viz., one central 
authority dealing with the various branches of education 
up to the university. But the difficulty of safeguarding 
vested interests has up to this made successive Govern- 
ments fight shy of carrying out the project. 





Il—INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


In 1878 “it was found that of every 100,000 persons in 
Scotland 371 were receiving education in the endowed 
intermediate schools ; of every 100,000 Protestants in Ireland 
199 were receiving a similar secondary training; but of 
every 100,000 Catholics in Ireland only 2 were being educated 
in the endowed secondary schools.” In this year the Act 
of Intermediate Education (Ireland) was passed and its 
administration was entrusted to a Board of unpaid Com- 
missioners representing different religious denominations. 
A system of public examinations for prizes, exhibitions and 
certificates was established, the schools receiving grants on 
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the results of the examination of the pupils whom they 
presented. The grant of money was £1,000,000, out of the 
funds of the disestablished Church. 

In 1890 the Local Taxation Act handed over to the Inter- 
mediate Board the Irish share from the Customs and Excise 
Act. This grant, which varied from year to year, was in 1911 
changed into an annual fixed grant of £46,000 given by the 
Treasury. As regards the numbers who submitted them- 
selves to the public examination, the Act was most successful, 
but as time went on the evils of the system became so general 
and apparent that in 1898 a Vice-regal Commission, with 
Lord Chief Baron Palles as chairman, was appointed to 
enquire into the working of the system. As a result of the 
report of this Commission, the Intermediate Act of 1899 
was passed, fixing the number of the members of the Board 
as twelve, six Catholic and six Protestant, and giving power 
to the Board to appoint inspectors. The Commission did 
not, however, recommend the abolition of the public 
examination, which the reconstituted Board has asked for 
in the ease of pass-students, and which the system of 
inspection was to replace. It was not until 1908 that in- 
spectors were appointed and that the Intermediate Board 
was able to carry out the statutes of 1902 which rendered 
inspection obligatory. 

In January, 1913, Mr. Birrell introduced a Bill for the 
improvement of Intermediate Education. ‘ The exaniina- 
tions he considered to be very expensive and a very un- 
satisfactory way of securing good schools.”’ (1) It was not 
to be obligatory on the Board to hold any public examination 
other than that of students competing for prizes and exhibi- 
tions ; (2) the Board might, if it thought fit, distribute the 
school grant on the results of inspection or partly on the 
results of inspection and partly on the results of the honours 
examination. 

The head masters, however, were not satisfied that inspection 
was on a footing that would warrant its substitution for exami- 
nation in the granting of school fees, and in deference to them 
the Bill was withdrawn. It follows then that the system, 
which has been discontinued in every other country and 
which had such baneful results in the primary schools in 
Ireland, is likely still to prevail, and its continuation brings 
again into relief another result of the lack of co-ordination 
between two systems in Ireland. The need of scholarships 
for clever pupils of the primary schools, enabling them to 
pass into secondary schools, had been engaging for a long 
time the attention of both Boards of Education, and after 
consultation they drew up a scheme which, however, was 
refused by the Treasury. 

In July, 1912, Mr. Birrell outlined a scheme in connection 
with the County Council scholarships. £10,000 was to be 
granted annually for scholarships, available by those counties 
which had established scholarships tenable in any university : 
they would be competed for by boys and girls of 12 to 16 
years of age, who would then be eligible for the County 
scholarships. The General Council of County Councils, 
however, rejected the scheme in 1913 on the ground that, 
since the County Councils had decided to levy rates for 
scholarships to the National University on condition that 
Irish was an essential subject for entry, to accept Mr. Birrell’s 
scheme would be to break the agreement with the university. 
This decision was denounced by Mr. John Dillon in a letter 
to the Press as being most unfair to Protestant ratepayers. 

In order to improve the status of the teachers in secondary 
schools Mr. Birrell, on 31st July, 1912, proposed the following 
regulations : “* A grant of £40,000 shall be expended annually 
for this purpose on the condition that in every boys’ school 
there should not be less than one registered lay teacher at 
a minimum salary of £120 a year for each 40 pupils on the 


roll. Each girls’ school shall have not less than one assistant 
teacher at a minimum salary of £80 per year for the same 
number of pupils. Six months’ salary or six months’ notice 
shall be given, except in cases of grave misconduct. All 
teachers shall be registered.” 

But the matter is not so easy of solution. (1) At the 
present moment more lay teachers are actually employed 
than would be required under Mr. Birrell’s scheme ; (2) the 
salaries in the larger schools are as minimum salaries equiva- 
lent to those proposed ; (3) the substitution for clerics of 
laymen at a reasonable salary would mean an additional 
grant of £300,000 a year to Intermediate education. The 
parents are perfectly satisfied with the present state 
of affairs; they are getting their children well educated in 
beautiful buildings at an extremely moderate rate; they 
have always shown a preference for teaching by the orders 
whom they have looked upon as the successors of those 
who won for their land the title of “Island of Saints 
and Doctors.” It is not likely, therefore, that they would 
be willing to bear any increase in expense for having their 
children instructed by laymen. A modus vivendi might be 
arrived at by making a proper pension scheme for secondary 
teachers as the first provision out of the new grant. 


III—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
Dusuin University. Trinity COLLEGE. 


In 1475 a Bull was promulgated by Sixtus IV. for the 
founding of a University of Dublin, which, however, had but 
a short life, and perished in the destruction of the monasteries. 

In 1591, on the site of a suppressed Augustinian College, 
chiefly through the efforts of two Dublin citizens, Luke 
Challoner and Ussher, Trinity College was founded. It was 
described in its charter as “one College the Mother of a 
University.” In the beginning no tests were set up, and no 
ecclesiastical rules, beyond the ordering of a chapter of the 
Bible to be read in Irish every day at dinner. The idea 
clearly was to establish a university after the model of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The endowment was £100 a year coming 
from lands to which no title could be produced. In the 
reign of James I. this income was increased by grants of land 
from Ulster. The national and citizen element, which was 
mainly responsible for its founding, was, however, fated not to 
have a long course in moulding its destiny, and very soon was 
initiated the policy of preferring scholars educated at Cam- 
bridge to the scholarships and fellowships ; tests began to 
be imposed and thenceforth Trinity College continued to be 
exclusively Protestant except during a very brief period 
when James II. appointed a Catholic provost. 

During the eighteenth century, when Catholics were shut 
out from the university, the wealthiest people sent their sons 
abroad for education, but it very soon became apparent that 
the free-thinking anti-Christian schools, dominated by the 
ideas of Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, were producing a 
type of young men likely to become a danger to society. 
Hely Hutchinson, the Provost of Trinity, was among the 
first to realise this danger, and in 1787 spoke very strongly 
against Catholics going abroad for their education. It was 
mainly due to his efforts that the Catholic Relief Act was 
passed in 1793, which enables Catholics to take prizes, and 
degrees in Trinity College. Hely Hutchinson’s idea was to 
make Dublin University the great National University of 
Ireland. In view of the liberality of the College authorities, 
this scheme did not look impossible of accomplishment. 
Indeed, at no period in the history of Ireland was there a 
more favourable moment for settling the University question 
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than at the time of the passing of the Maynooth Act in 1795. 
In a public petition, presented by Grattan, for the Catholies, 
they referred to the benefits they derived from having their 
youth educated with the Protestant youth in the University. 
Archbishop Magee, who had been a fellow of Trinity, in 1795, 
said that at that time Catholics abounded in Trinity, so that 
there was no hostility between the religions. 

But the moment was let slip, and after Catholic emanci- 
pation the views of the Catholics changed. Still for the first 
half of the nineteenth century many of them continued to 
frequent the university. In 1854 non-foundation scholar- 
ships, open to members of every religious denomination, were 
established, and in 1873 under Mr. Faweett’s Act all tests 
were abolished except in the case of professors and lecturers 
in theology. 

In 1903 Trinity College threw open its doors to women ; 
and women who had taken the necessary examinations else- 
where were admitted to the ad ewndem degree. This privilege 
continued until 1907. 

Through Mr. Campbell, the member for the University, 
an attempt was made to exclude Trinity College from the 
scope of the Home Rule Bill now before Parliament. The 
question as to how far the University of Swift, Berkeley, Wolfe 
Tone, Moore, and Burke agreed with the views of its parlia- 
mentary representative was anxiously debated in the College, 
and its answer breathlessly awaited by the whole country, 
and by the friends of Trinity in particular. It was with a 
heartfelt sense of relief that they learned that at a full 
meeting of the fellows and professors, Mr. Campbell’s amend- 
ment was rejected by 23 to 10 votes. In consequence of this 
decision, Mr. Birrell brought in an amendment by which 
Dublin University is not excluded from the jurisdiction of 
an Irish Parliament ; but no law made by the latter shall 
have effect to alter the constitution or divert the property 
of the college without the consent of the various bodies 
interested, voting separately. It is interesting to recall here 
that in 1799 the electors of Dublin University, who consisted 
of the fellows and scholars, addressed their members, calling 
on them to oppose the Union. 


THe NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


[Constituent Colleges :—Dublin, Cork, Galway, Maynooth 
(affiliated). | 

In 1845 Sir James Graham brought in a Bill to endow new 
colleges for the advancement of learning. £100,000 grant 
was given for sites and buildings at Belfast, Cork, Galway. 
Each college was to be strictly undenominational, and was 
to receive £7,000 a year. 

In 1850 the Queen’s University, the whole principle of 
which was merely an extension of the primary system, was 
founded to act as an examining university of the colleges. 
Visitors were appointed, but the Catholics refused to serve. 
This was an unexpected blow, as most of the Catholic bishops 
had, in 1845, been in favour of accepting the colleges and 
adapting them to suit the circumstances. But the fault was 
in great measure due to the Catholic laity, who although they 
had unhesitatingly approved of the colleges, yet had delayed 
coming forward and making the necessary endowments 
for religion, which under the Act it had been left for them to 
do. The opposition to the scheme grew, being fanned by the 
oratory of O'Connell and of Dr. MacHale, the Archbishop 
of Tuam. In 1851 the Synod of Thurles condemned the 
colleges and the Catholics resolved to found a university for 
themselves after the model of Louvain. For this purpose 
between 1851 and 1865, £125,000 was collected, and in 1854 
the first Rector, Dr. Newman, was appointed. Without a 


charter, it was impossible for the new university to grow, and 
in 1879 its funds were exhausted. 


In this year the Queen’s 








University was abolished and the Royal University with its 
colleges of Dublin, Cork, Galway and Belfast, modelled after 
London University, was established. By means of fellowships 
a small endowment was given to University College, Dublin, 
the remains of the Catholic University. But it was always 
felt that the Royal University never satisfied the educational 
needs; being a mere examining body, it gave no university 
training in the proper sense of the word, the religious difficulty 
was not solved, and the numbers in the Queen’s Colleges 
were steadily decreasing. 

Two commissions on the state of university education were 
appointed in 1901 and 1906. The first, in 1901, had to 
enquire into the conditions outside of Trinity College ; the 
second, in 1906, had within its scope Trinity College and the 
place it ought to occupy in the higher education of Ireland. 
Both of these Commissions recommended the reconstruction 
of the Royal University into a teaching university, and in 1908 
Mr. Birrell introduced his Bill providing two new universities 
—viz., (1) the National University, having as its constituent 
colleges a new college in Dublin and the existing colleges of 
Cork and Galway, and one affiliated college, Maynooth ; 
(2) Belfast University. In the new universities there are no 
religious tests for professors, lecturers, fellows or students, 
no state endowment for theology or for building or main- 
taining places of worship. 

The National University is governed by a Senate, which 
was at first appointed for a term of years, but will be after- 
wards elected academically for the most part ; women are 
represented. The Senate elects the Vice-Chancellor and 
appoints and dismisses professors and lecturers. There is 
a Board of studies to advise it. 

In 1909 the question of compulsory Irish arose. The 
standing committee of the Irish Hierarchy deprecated the 
making of Irish compulsory, but the Gaelic League took up 
a very determined attitude, and in this they were helped by 
the General Council of the County Councils ; many of the 
Councils threatening to refuse to strike a rate for scholarships 
if Irish were not compulsory. After long debates, the Senate 
yielded to the pressure and reluctantly decided to make 
Irish compulsory in and after 1913. Judging by the number 
of students who have largely increased in Dublin, and have 
nearly doubled their numbers in Cork, and have also 
increased in Galway, it must be inferred that the university, 
which is National and democratic, is supplying the needs of 
those who without it would neglect university education 
altogether, and its progress has been so far satisfactory. 
It has, however, the drawbacks of the federal system, and it is 
not improbable that what happened in the case of the Victoria 
University will occur here too. For seventy years Cork 
College has been asking to be made a separate university for 
Munster, and for this purpose Mr. William O’Brien and his 
wife have offered £50,000. Belfast, which has a Presby- 
terian clergyman as President, is governed by a Senate and 
an Academic Council to control internal affairs, and a general 
Board of studies. 


INDUSTRIAL ULSTER 


STORY used to be told of a new Chief Secretary for 

A Ireland that he intended to “ avoid all presump- 
tions and get at the facts.”” “ Sir,” said his Irish 
colleague on the permanent staff, “‘do you not know that 
there are no facts in Ireland?” Canon Hannay (better 
known to the public as “* George A. Birmingham ”’) quoted 
this tale only to disagree with it. ‘ The trouble,” says 
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Canon Hannay, “ is not that there are no facts, but that there 
are far too many, and that the facts contradict each other 
in the most bewildering way.”’ The present writer will try 
to get his facts down as straight as may be, and if some 
other contributor should paint quite a different picture, 
he hopes the reader will blame the unnatural habits of Irish 
facts, in or out of Ulster ! 

Perhaps it is because one knows one’s own neighbourhood 
more intimately than one knows other countries that makes 
me believe there are more cross-currents and side issues 
in Ulster labour questions than there are elsewhere ; but 
it is, at any rate, certain that cleavage lines among wage- 
earners in Ulster are numerous and deep. Here, at the very 
threshold of the subject, we are faced with the too familiar 
political and “ religious ” antagonisms of Irish life. It would 
be to play Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark to 
omit reference to this topic, but while not exaggerating or 
ignoring it, I will endeavour to indicate some of its indirect 
effects, as well as some of the cross-cleavages about which 
people hear less. 

Ulster, from an industrial point of view, is divided, like all 
Gaul, into three parts. (1) Belfast stands in a class by itself. 
Here we are dealing with a social organism of the same type 
as Liverpool, Glasgow, or Neweastle : a city of huge business 
organisations, often ramifying over all the world; of 
highly-specialised and skilled trades; of great inequalities 
in wealth. Normally, the legislative problems of Belfast 
should be indistinguishable from those of English cities. It 
is a strange thing that Belfast Unionists, such, for example, 
as the Unionist members of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
have not attempted to work out the case for the Union along 
this line. One of the very few men who have seen something 
of this fact, and have written upon it, is Mr. Harold Begbie 
(The Lady Next Door, pages 15, 304, etz.), but his book was 
taken by Belfast Unionists as a bitter insult! Certainly 
Mr. Begbie’s language was not conciliatory, but his main 
thesis was the subject of another pamphlet, by Dr. Moritz 
Bonn of the University of Munich, which pointed out, in the 
dry German way, a series of economic reasons for Ulster 
Unionism which rarely enter the head of an Ulster Unionist. 
(2) The second broad division of Ulster includes all the 
smaller manufacturing towns—Derry, Ballymena, Porta- 
down, and so forth. Industrial enterprises in these towns 
are of a type different from those in Belfast. Often there is 
only a single industry, though several firms may be engaged 
in it. Also the greater part of the labour employed is 
female. Male labour in Ulster, outside Belfast, is agri- 
cultural, not industrial. The firms themselves are usually 
small, and in many cases the old personal intercourse 
between master and employé is still close. (3) The remainder 
of Ulster is rural, and includes land of all varieties in richness 
and poverty. In agricultural Ulster there is no problem 
that is not identical with the problems of all the rest of 
agricultural Ireland, and legislation, past, present, and 
future, if it is to assist agricultural Ulster, must be the same 
as will assist the rest of the Island. 

There is yet another Ulster type, which perhaps may be 
placed half-way between classes 2 and 3 just mentioned. A 
considerable number of bleach-works, spinning and weaving 
mills (such as those at Muckamore, Sion Mills, Bessbrook, 
ete., ete.), and a few other enterprises of other kinds, are 
situated in the heart of the country among cornfields and 
pastures. Water power originally accounted for the site of 
most of these industries, and railway facilities have permitted 
them to continue. Ulster has therefore got the nucleus of 
factory development on wholesome lines; the idea of a 
‘“* factory in a garden ”’ is familiar to Ulstermen; and with 
the present-day rapid development of cheap transport bv 





tram and motor, the day is perhaps not so very far ahead 
when slums will have been abolished from the province. 

Trade Unionism in Belfast is very strong in membership, 
but practically negligible in parliamentary or municipal 
affairs. There are about 28,000 to 30,000 members of 
various trade unions in the city, of which probably at least 
15,000 are parliamentary electors, and several thousand 
additional are municipal electors. Since, on the present 
franchise, this represents about one-fourth of the whole 
electorate, it seems remarkable that the Labour vote, as such, 
should be almost non-existent in electoral calculations. 

The principal reason for this state of affairs is the politico- 
religious antagonism. The Belfast Orangeman who is a 
Trade Unionist is more afraid of the Church of Rome than 
he is of the most extreme Protestant Tory, Irish or English ; 
and hence we get the odd situation that when a Conservative 
Government is in power Belfast Orangemen who are Trade 
Unionists are far more likely to make common cause with 
their Catholic mates than they are while a Liberal (i.e., 
‘** Home Rule ’’) Government is in power.* Two or three of 
the less skilled groups (dock labourers and such-like) would 
probably have been far better organised by now than they 
are but for the fact that the chief organiser happened to be a 
Catholic Nationalist. 

It is also odd that these Protestant Ulstermen so seldom 
realise the way successive British Governments, and especi- 
ally Conservative Governments, have used, and still use, the 
Roman hierarchy as a sort of unofficial bureaucracy for 
governing Ireland. 

At any rate, even when a strike is on, the ultra-Protestant 
working man of Belfast feels a bond of agreement with his 
ultra-Protestant employer stronger than any similar in- 
fluence in England, and he feels a barricr between himself 
and his Catholic mate which also is stronger than any 
English equivalent. The Ulster Literary Theatre has even 
staged an interesting drama, by Mr. St. John Ervine, based 
upon the idea that Belfast employers deliberately exploit 
this antagonism in order to drive a wedge into the local 
Labour organisations. I do not believe this to be true, but 
it is beyond question that creed and party differences split 
the Labour interest vertically. 

The same differences, though in a more subtle way, split it 
horizontally. Roughly speaking, skilled male labour in 
Belfast is Protestant ; unskilled, Catholic. Skilled labour is 
well paid, unskilled is not. Thus, for example, a very large 
proportion of the female labour in the spinning mills and 
weaving factories tends to be Catholic. Consequently there 
is an aristocracy of labour—engineers, shipwrights, ete.— 
forming a social stratum that looks down upon the unskilled 
ranks, in which most of the Catholics are to be found. And, 
as I have just said, the skilled tradesmen referred to are, on 
the whole, well paid, while cost of living, and especially house 
rent, is not excessive. (In the matter of housing, indeed, 


* The last serious strike in Belfast might seem to conflict with this 
statement, since it occurred in 1907 ; but that strike was a very excep- 
tional one.* It grew out of the purchase by the Midland Railway 
Co. (of England) of the Northern Counties Railway, whose head- 
quarters were Belfast. For many years the labourers’ organisation in 
England had been trying to force the Midland Railway to “ recognise ” 
them, and this strike was an attempt to obtain “ recognition” in 
Ireland as a lever to use in the larger English struggle. The new 
Liberal Government was hardly in the saddle, and the Carsonite 
excitements about the Home Rule Bill were still a long way off. In the 
middle of the strike, the police struck too, and the soldiers were called 
out. These two events poured oil on the flames, and made matters 
much worse than they would ordinarily have been. The rougher 
element (in the Catholic quarters especially) became almost uncon- 
trollable, when the then Lord Mayor of the City (Lord Shaftesbury) 
took the bold course of removing the military, and handing over the 
Catholic districts to the Catholic magistrates and priests, to preserve 
order. Within two days the city was peaceful ; and the original squabble 
on the docks ended normally very soon after 
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Belfast is ahead of most industrial cities, though the standard 
is capable of great improvement.) These men, earning 
their £2, £3, £4, or £5 a weck, occasionally even more, are 
small capitalists in their way. They have money in the 
savings bank; they often own their dwelling-house, some- 
times they own several houses ; they have a deposit in the 
Co-operative Society ; they are a body of men of whom any 
community in the world would be proud, and the work of 
their hands is famous the whole world over. If it were not 
for the shipyards, Belfast would be a poor little place, and its 
men would be living, like the men of Derry or Dundee, upon 
the earnings of mill girls. 

Trade Unionism among these shipyard workers is powerful. 
For many years masters and men have freely discussed their 
points of difference, and it is long since there was a serious 
strike in the yards. But, probably for the very reasons 
given in the last paragraph, skilled labour in Belfast is 
seldom revolutionary in its ideas. There are Socialists, of 
course, and their numbers are on the increase, and there is a 
small branch of the I.L.P. Their complaint, however, is 
that they do not find much support in Belfast, and even the 
Trades’ Council cannot get more than a handful of delegates 
to attend its monthly meetings. 

On this, which may be called the constructive, side of 
Labour questions, Belfast has little to show. The local 
co-operative society is the only striking success the city can 
point to, and even this organisation is smaller than it ought 
to be. It is, however, alive and growing. Since its forma- 
tion in 1889 it has risen from a membership of 217 to one of 
11,000. Its capital is £92,000, nearly all made up of small 
deposits averaging some £8 odd shillings, though there are 
a good many deposits running into three figures. The 
maximum deposit is £200. The society has a fine new central 
block of buildings, and large additions are in hand; there 
are 18 branches in the city. The dividend returned to 
members on their purchases has averaged 1s. 6d. for the last 
five years. There is a thriving co-operative bakery in 
connection with the society, and the whole movement is on 
the most friendly terms with the great rural organisation 
headed by Sir Horace Plunkett. Closely connected with the 
Belfast Co-operative Society is a small branch of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, which has made a beginning, at any 
rate, in attracting the workers and the new University 
together. The Belfast Co-operative Socicty, like the I.A.O.S., 
ignores the political and sectarian side of Irish life, and 
includes men of all the creeds and parties among its leaders. 

Two or three times attempts have been made to form co- 
partnership associations of one kind and another. The only 
one that survived its birth was among a body of working 
tailors, who, dissatisfied with the conditions of their employ- 
ment, set up workrooms and a shop of their own. It was 
badly managed, and finally broke up after some seven 
troublous years, chiefly through dissensions among the 
members. 

If one had been writing a few months ago, much of this 
paper would have been occupicd with a discussion on the 
worst feature of Ulster industrial conditions—the scandalous 
underpayment of female labour by certain firms in certain 
trades. The Blue Book (Cd. 6509) is now in the hands of the 
public, the report having been signed last November, and we 
have lately learned that the Government are about to 
establish a Trade Board for these industries. Everybody 
hopes that the complicated nature of the work that will come 
before this Board will not prevent it from securing a better 
seale of pay for the class which, of all others, is least able to 
help itself. 

The Irish Labour movement as a whole is partially split by 
a cleavage which very much resembles the Irish political 


division, since one party of Irish Trade Unionists wish to 
establish autonomy in the Irish unions; while the other 
party, many of whom are politically Nationalist, desire to 
maintain the present close connection with the big English 
organisations. Also (outside Belfast) Irish Trade Unionism 
is scattered and weak, besides being something of an exotic. 
These are further cleavages that, so far as I know, have 
no counterpart in England. The one thing vital to the 
future well-being of the country is to get rid of the main 
political question that still divides the country in a way no 
other civilised country is divided. I do not know what turn 
the political kaleidoscope may take during the next year or 
so; but sooner or later we shall have the break-up of 
an abnormal political condition, and its replacement by a 
“fresh deal” in the course of which the normal civilised 
cleavage of “ Conservative ” versus “ Progressive ” would 
at once begin to appear. And when the day comes for 
Ulster politicians to address themselves to a people in whom 
present-day antagonisms have begun to die out, there should 
be a wholesome increase of activity among the Trade 
Unionists. I hope it is an augury of their future that 
co-operation is their chief constructive success in Belfast; 
and that they will help to make Ireland more like a “ Co- 
operative Commonwealth ” than a “ Servile State.” 
C. H. Watsu. 
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